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ECONOMICS: 


An Introductory Analysis 
By PAUL A. SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. New Fourth Edition. Ready in 
April 


A new revised edition of one of the most out- 
standing texts for beginning courses in economics. 
In a completely new design, it places greater em- 
phasis on inflation and monetary policy, and on 
the microeconomics of pricing. An important new 
chapter on the economics of atomic energy and 
automation has been added. The book concentrates 
on the vital problems of inflation and depression; 
family and national income; prices, wages, and 
profits; and conditions leading to rapid economic 
progress and security. 


PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By EMERY STOOPS, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and GUNNAR L. WAHLQUIST, Asst. Super- 
intendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte 
Union H. S. District. 369 pages, $5.50 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guid- 
ance courses offered to upper division and grad- 
uate students. More than any other available book, 
it gives the “how” of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and 
policies. Its mew approach offers procedures 
geared to ail levels of the public school system. 
Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


a 
McGRAW-HILL 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS 


Edited by PAUL A. SAMUELSON, ROBERT lL. 
BISHOP, both of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and JOHN R. COLEMAN, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. New Third Edition. Ready 
in March 
This outstanding new revision for beginning 
economic courses is an up-to-date collection of 
readings designed to supplement any standard 
elementary text. Emphasis has been placed on in- 
dustrial organization and pricing, defense eco- 
nomics, and comparative systems. Selections have 
been derived from varied sources, with all interest 
groups represented. The student is thus able to 
acquire a first-hand acquaintance with recent 
economic thinking. Both paper and cloth editions 
will be available. 


HOW TO STUDY 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN and JAMES DEESE, 
Johns Hopkins University. 127 Pages, $1.50 


A brief, practical, self-help book for college stu- 
dents. It surveys all major aspects of studying 
and learning, including special chapters on study- 
ing mathematics and foreign languages, on taking 
notes and exams, and on where the student can get 
help. In an informal style and with appealing 
illustrations, the authors provide specific direc- 
tions and techniques, enabling the student to use 
the book without supplementary aid. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Challenging NEW 3rd Edition 


ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
By J. H. Dodd and C. W. Hasek 


A careful, extensive revision has been made of a popular principles 
book that has made a noteworthy contribution as a teaching tool since 
the first edition was published. ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS, Third Edition, has an improved, more attractive 
format. The textual material has been brought up to date. Some chap- 
ters have been combined, others divided, and the sequence changed to 
give a more logical organization and thorough coverage. A completely 
new part, “Income Fluctuations and Economic Stability,” provides an 
expanded treatment of national income theory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 


The man who 


Photo 
SEAN O'CASEY, one of the great 
writers of our century, says: 
“Tl MUST have spent years of life with 
dictionaries, for a dictionary was the first 
tool I used to learn to read. I have five of 


them now. Webster's New World Diction- 
ary, College Edition, is a great dictionary 
and a lovely book, a classic among diction- 
aries. It is a fascinating one, easy to handle, 
beautifully printed, and splendidly bound. 
This splendid work shows that the Ameri- 
can way of words is a good way, and I, 
on behalf of Whitman, cry hail to it.”- 

“Webster's New World Dictionary is ap- 
proved and used in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and stu- 
dents. $5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 

ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN STUDENT BINDING, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 


COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries * 1,760 pages 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NEW in 1958 for your courses in .. . 


history ... 


Ferguson-Bruun A SURVEY OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZA- 
TION, a xew third edition complete in one volume, or avail- 
able in two volumes or since 1500 


literature ... 


Pratt - Allen - Sutherland - Wilson - Baker - Mineka - 
Elimann MASTERS OF BRITISH LITERATURE, a ew two- 
volume anthology of major writers 


physical science . . . 


Cheronis-Parsons-Ronneberg THE STUDY OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD, a ew third edition, completely revised 
and reset 


political science .. . 
Brewster GOVERNMENT IN MODERN SOCIETY, a xew 


introduction to political science emphasizing American in- 
stitutions 


sociology ... 


Ogburn-Nimkoff SOCIOLOGY, a new third edition, more 
attractive than ever before, and retaining the scope, scholar- 
ship, and flexibility of previous editions 


speech... 


Sarett-Foster-Sarett BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH, 
a new third edition of one of the most successful beginning 
speech texts in history 


zoology .. . 


Moment GENERAL ZOOLOGY, a vew introductory text, 
highly illustrated, emphasizing principles, functions, and 
animal types 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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. . . everything you've been asking and waiting for! 


GREGG TYPEWRITING 
FOR COLLEGES 


—Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 


* More facsimiles and models than any other text of modern times 
® More lessons devoted to skill-development than ever before 

* Fits any training schedule 

* Dynamic use of color 

* Intensive Speed-Drives assure speed with accuracy 


® Supporting materials: Workbooks, Solutions Manual, Filmstrips, and new TAPES 
that teach the most important skill-building lessons. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


Announcing — 


The AMERICAN TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGE 


By TYRUS HILLWAY, Professor of Education, 
Colorado State College, Greeley 


A comprehensive picture of a uniquely American institution of 
learning—the two-year college. The author’s long experience in 
the teaching and administration of American educational institu- 
tions (he is a former junior college president) adds to the author- 
ity and practicality of this text. 276 pages, $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49 East 33rd Street,N. Y.16 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Study of Society 


BLAINE E. Mercer, University of Colorado 


A new introductory sociology text that case study materials, and the overall chapter 
focuses upon the analysis and understanding __ plan is continuously comparative—consist- 
of social institutions, processes, and struc- ently incorporating the American situation 
tures. It is rich in current research data and in the discussion. 


“A textbook can maintain simplicity of exposition without condescension 
and, when necessary, complexity without apology. Above all, it can be 
clear. The beginning student will find this to be such a book.” 


Robert K. Merton (General Editor), Columbia University 


Introduction to Psychology SECOND EDITION 


ERNEsT R. Hivoarp, Stanford University 


A thoroughly revised and up-to-date edition _is even better in this Second Edition.”” New 
of an authoritative, modern, and readable supplementary materials include an Instruc- 
introduction to the principles and data of _ tor’s Manual, a Student Guide and Work- 
psychology. The consensus is that “Hilgard book, and an annual File of Test Items. 

“Here certainly is encouragement and satisfaction for the brightest students 

as well as the average. I believe it represents the most complete and the 

most readable introductory text in psychology available today.” 


Michael P. LoPresti, City College of San Francisco 


The Fabric of Society 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


RatpH Ross, University of Minnesota 
ERNEST VAN Den Haac, New York University and The New School 


A comprehensive and stimulating text de- perspectives: I. Persons, Groups, and Cul- 
signed to give shape and substance to the’ ture; II. Science and Symbols; III. Eco- 
introductory course in the social sciences. nomic Aspects of Society; IV. The Organi- 
It views contemporary society from four zation of Power. 
“ .. a superb social science textbook. It contains all that such a text should 
contain, and it is expertly written. Even more important, it is interesting.” 


Robert E. Will, Carleton College 


Essential Economics AN INTRODUCTION 


A. SmitH Ponp, Brigham Young Unwersity 


Especially suited to the principles of eco- rectly affect the citizen. An Instructor’s 
nomics courses that is at once introductory Manual and a Student Workbook are avail- 
and terminal, this text isa basic introduction able. 

to economic theory and practice as they di- 


“Admirably adapted to the introduction of college students to the necessary 
basic tools of economic analysis. To my mind, a real gem of a book.” 


John M. Ferguson, University of Pittsburgh 


For an examination copy, write 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13—August 23 


(Two 5-week Terms; 
3 and 4-week Periods) 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in the 
scenic Colorado Rockies. 


Special curricula designed for junior college 
administrators, teachers, and guidance 
personnel. 


A FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
TO MEET YOUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Write today for 1958 Bulletin and more 
information to Dean of the Summer Session, 
McKenna 5 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Subscribe Now to 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase of education. 


—lIt is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college movement. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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1. Does your retirement plan 
offer protection against inflation 
that occurs during retirement? 


2. Does your medical expense 
plan provide benefits to meet truly 


catastrophic expenses? 


3. Are your staff members as- 
sured a reasonable income if total, 
long-term disability strikes? 


Are your staff benefits keeping pace? 


A modern, well-rounded staff benefit 
program can play a key role in attract- 
ing and keeping a top-flight profes- 
sional staff. Your Association, TIAA, 
is the non-profit, legal reserve life 
insurance company founded by Car- 
negie organizations to provide insured 
plans to meet the needs of educators. 


Colleges, universities and independ- 
ent schools are eligible. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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RINEHART'S 


new 1958 catalogue 


describes college texts in 22 fields of 
study. Note, for instance, in your 
copy, the 


8 new texts in BUSINESS and ECONOMICS 


13 new titles in HISTORY 
including 9 Source Problem pamphlets for the study 
of great turning points in world history 


7 new BIOLOGY laboratory guides 
6 new texts in PSYCHOLOGY 


two of them with useful case-study and problem 
workbooks 


7 new titles in POLITICAL SCIENCE 


including 3 important original contributions to the 
solution of crucial problems of our day 


and among the 


35 new titles for the study of ENGLISH Composition and Literature 


12 Poets Edited by GLENN LEGGETT, Univ. of Washington 


“A challenging and exciting introduction ume offers a substantial sampling (500 
to major English poetry’’ from Shake- to 1600 lines apiece) from each poet. 
speare to Eliot, this most attractive vol- 298 pp., $1.95 


Modern English Practice 


by HULON WILLIS & LOWELL DABBS, Bakersfield College 


This “‘very very good” basic guide to _ tested, it has already proved highly suc- 

composition emphasizes what todo rather cessful in effecting real and lasting im- 

than what not to do. Thoroughly class- provement in undergraduate writing. 
Ready in March 


Prose Readings: wpressions « IDEAS 
Edited by WILLIAM SALE, JR., Cornell University 


Aimed at raising, not merely meeting, the a consistently high standard of literary 
student's level of appreciation, this col- quality and provocative thought for the 
lection of 42 essays, many of them new to __ study of exposition. 

college anthologies, provides material of 370 pp., $1.95 (prob.) April. 


Also 3 new Rinehart English Pamphlets for specialized study and reference. 


15 new titles in Rinehart Editions, including 2 new volumes of 
Shakespeare's plays. 


For copies 
write to 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
332 Madison Avenue °® New York 16 
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The Role of Junior Colleges in the 
Intellectual War 


ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, JR. 


WRITING IN the current issue of Foreign 
Affairs, Lloyd V. Berkner points out that 
the USSR and the USA are so evenly 
matched in economic and military power 
that some other means and ways of as- 
serting international leadership must be 
found. Mr. Berkner expresses it in this 
way: 

In view of the reduced effectiveness of both 
military power and economic wealth as in- 
struments of policy, a kind of power vacuum 
has appeared. Clearly, the side that can effec- 
tively develop a new instrument will enjoy a 
powerful advantage. The Soviet Union seems 
to have found one in scientific achievement 
as a basis for claiming intellectual leadership. 

I should like to suggest in these pages, 
written at the time of the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, that America’s claim to “intel- 
lectual leadership” will be influenced 
drastically by what happens in our junior 
colleges in the next 20 years. In my judg- 
ment junior colleges will play an im- 
portant part in determining who wins the 
“intellectual war” of the second half of 
the twentieth century. Not the “hot war” 
or the “cold war” but the “intellectual 
war’—the struggle for men’s minds and 
ultimately their souls. 


ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, JR. is the 
President of the Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Junior colleges will play a crucial role 
because they will enroll more and more 
students in absolute numbers and per- 
centage-wise. They are closer to home, 
less expensive, staffed for the most part 
by better teachers, and equipped to satisfy 
local needs; as a result they will expand. 
The big question is how? 

In the 1920’s a popular song ran like 
this: 

Collegiate, collegiate, yes we 

are collegiate 
Nothing intermediate 

No, sir (or Mam) 

Trousers baggy and our clothes 

look raggy 
But we’re rough and ready, yea, 

Garters are the things we 

never wear 
And we haven’t any use for red 

hot flannels 
Very, very seldom in a hurry 

Never ever worry 
We’re collegiate, yes, sir ree, ree 


If the junior colleges “go collegiate,” 
all will be lost. Instead of mimicking col- 
lege “frills and fads’—football teams are 
conspicuous by their absence from junior 
college thinking—junior colleges have a 
great chance to upgrade American intel- 
lectual life, provided: 


(1) They forget the word “junior” and 
concentrate on the better word, “community.” 
Community college indicates standards of 
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higher education designed primarily to meet 
the needs of the area it serves. 

(2) They forget social fraternities, one 
letic scholarships, proms, ivy, drum major- 
ettes, apple pie, hamburgers, convertibles, and 
similar “essentials” of most college cam- 
puses today. 


The main objective of the community 
college should be to create and maintain 
the intellectual vitality and atmosphere of 
a first-rate college (Bowdoin, Bryn Mawr, 
DePauw, Hamilton, Haverford, Kenyon, 
are examples). 

To me this means teachers, tools, space, 
and time. Teachers in community colleges 
should be alive with and inflamed by their 
subject matter, adept at making the 
complicated simple, eager to arouse in 
their students enthusiasm and respect for 
“things of the mind.” They should not be 
frustrated research men. They should be 
popularizers of knowledge rather than 
discoverers of new knowledge. Nor should 
they be upgraded high school or elemen- 
tary school teachers who like the prospect 
of a salary increase and therefore accumu- 
late a few more courses to qualify as col- 
lege instructors. On the contrary, they 
should be men and women sincerely and 
professionally interested in and qualified 
for college teaching as a career. 

“Tools” means that these teachers must 
have adequate classrooms, smaller class 
loads, adequate library facilities, and lab- 
oratories. You can’t teach chemistry with- 
out a test tube. 

“Space” means that the individual 
teacher should have a private area for 
counseling with students, for study, for re- 
flection. It also means that re-modeled, 
high school buildings are usually unsatis- 
factory, stop-gap solutions for a top-flight 
community college. Counseling is an im- 
portant element in community college 
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work just as it is in the freshman class at 
a traditional four-year university. But it 
can be done best in college by good teach- 
ers themselves rather than by guidance 
teachers such as we employ in elementary 
or high schools. 

“Time” means that education requires 
some leisure—leisure for teacher and for 
student. It was Stephen Leacock who de- 
scribed an Oxford education as a process 
of “being smoked over.” Oxford students, 
it seems, met with their tutor or “don” 
in his “diggings” or study, and the tutors 
always smoked pipes. As the smoke wafted 
slowly over the student’s head, puff by 
puff, the tutor’s conversation slowly but 
surely infiltrated the mind of even the 
most reluctant learner. New thoughts and 
ideas “came to mind” (the student’s), 
and the educational process was complete. 

Today we may be able to accomplish 
much first-rate college education via tele- 
vision. Our Chicago television college has 
been achieving remarkable results with 
students who only rarely have personal 
contact with their teachers. But these tele- 
vision students still have leisure. ‘They may 
have more leisure studying via television 
in their own homes than their contempo- 
raries who have to go to and from the col- 
lege campus and have congested class- 
room conditions, etc. To me, at least, 
Leacock’s description makes a valid point: 
True, collegiate education cannot be ob- 
tained without time to think. 

In conclusion, I am sure that commu- 
nity colleges, once they are given teachers, 
tools, space, and time, can help America 
win the “intellectual war.” But these col- 
leges and their advocates, of which I am 
one, must remember that education in 
America—private as well as public—will 
sink or swim as a whole. We cannot de- 
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velop first-rate community colleges or fa- 
mous universities without sound high 
schools and elementary schools. Education 
is a continuum, and all interested in it 
must alert the American people to the fact 
that we have not been supporting educa- 
tion adequately, at least since the Great 
Depression in the 1930’s. If we can con- 
vince the American people that “what 
happens to American education will even- 
tually happen to America,” we shall get 
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the money, facilities, and the people to 
do the job. 

All persons interested in the future of 
American education, in all its parts and 
at all levels, can unite in this job of awak- 
ing America to its educational shortcom- 
ings and needs. The American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges will, I hope, as- 
sume an important share of this responsi- 
bility. 
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IN CONSIDERING the preparation of junior 
college academic instructors, several ques- 
tions arise: (1) What deficiencies now 
exist in the present preparation of junior 
college academic instructors? (2) What 
are some of the desirable characteristics 
of an adequate program of preparation 
for junior college academic instructors? 
(3) What evidence of adequacy should be 
found in a teacher education program? 
(4) What is a proposed program to pre- 
pare junior college instructors? (5) Is a 
junior college credential necessary to as- 
sure the development of adequate pro- 
grams of preparation? Each of these will 
be discussed in turn. 

What deficiencies now exist in the pres- 
ent preparation of junior college academic 
instructors? A group of junior college 
administrators working with the Commit- 
tee on Accreditation of the California 
State Board of Education identified three 
common deficiencies in the present prepa- 
ration of academic instructors in Califor- 
nia junior colleges. One deficiency is too 
narrow specialization in a single subject, 
for example, a history instructor with 


JAMES C. STONE is Director of Teacher 
Education and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of California, Berkeley. 
For eight years he was Specialist in Teacher 
Education, California State Department of 
Education, in charge of Teacher Education, 
Certification and Accreditation. 


The Preparation of Academic Instructors for 
the Junior College 


JAMES C. STONE 
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specialization in a particular period of 
European history. A person with such 
preparation is of limited value as an in- 
structor in the typical junior college where 
the usual assignment is several courses in 
the social sciences, one of which might be 
history, as well as an inter-disciplinary 
course which includes a number of the 
social sciences. It is unusual for a junior 
college instructor to have a full teaching 
assignment in a single subject. 

Another common deficiency of junior 
college academic instructors is a lack of 
understanding of the concept of general 
education. Junior colleges in California 
have moved ahead in the development of 
lower division general education programs 


which attempt to integrate fields of 


knowledge. Persons prepared in a single 
subject field usually are unable to inte- 
grate materials from various related fields 
and also are often unsympathetic to the 
goals of a general education program and 
to how such goals are achieved. 

A third deficiency of academic instruc- 
tors in junior colleges is in professional 
preparation. In the professional educa- 
tion sequence, there usually is too little 
stress on the concept of the junior college 
as an institution—its place in higher edu- 
cation and its unique role as a community 
college. Not enough attention is given to 
the special function of each junior college 
instructor as an academic and vocational 
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counselor of students. There is a lack of 
understanding of the learning process and 
the unique characteristics of the age level 
of students attending junior colleges. 

What are some of the desirable charac- 
teristics which should be found in an ade- 
quate program of preparation for junior 
college academic instructors? There are 
five characteristics which should be 
readily identifiable in an adequate pro- 
gram of preparation for junior college 
academic instructors: 


1. Academic depth as well as breadth in 
the program which leads to a Master of 
Arts Degree and to the junior college 
credential. 

2. A junior college course which includes 
the purposes and functions of the junior 
college with emphasis upon the general 
education concept of the lower division 
work of the junior college. 

3. Student teaching in a junior college 
which is supervised by a junior college 
specialist. 

4. Psychological orientation to the nature 
of students of junior college age and the 
techniques for counseling and guiding 
such students. 

5. Knowledge of the sociological founda- 
tions of education. 


These characteristics should be under- 
girded and supported by an adequate se- 
lection and screening program which seeks 
to identify: (1) personal qualities which 
make for success in teaching; (2) compe- 
tence as a classroom practitioner, a coun- 
selor of students, a contributor to com- 
munity activities, and (3) an institutional 
co-worker sympathetic to the unique func- 
tion of the junior college in the system of 
higher education. 

What evidence of adequacy should be 
sought in examining an institution’s pro- 
gram of preparation for junior college 
academic instructors? The program of 
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preparation for junior college academic 
instructors should include: (1) a well- 
defined and structured program (obtain- 
ing a junior college credential in the insti- 
tution should not be something which 
“merely happens”) ; (2) a junior college 
specialist who has administered a junior 
college program and whose function is to 
coordinate the program of preparation, 
to offer instruction in appropriate courses 
for the credential, to serve as a consultant 
to junior colleges, and to be available to 
participate in state-wide and national 
meetings of junior college personnel; (3) 
a program of studies in subject areas 
which includes both depth as well as 
breadth and concludes in the granting of 
an M.A. degree; (4) a careful selection 
and screening process involving personal 
and academic competence which is car- 
ried on throughout the entire program of 
preparation. 

What is a proposed program of prepa- 
ration that would meet these criteria? A 
traditional M.A. program with concentra- 
tion in a single subject field falls short of 
these criteria unless it is well grounded on 
a broad base involving several related 
disciplines. Only with this provision of 
breadth included will the teacher candi- 
date be prepared for the usual junior col- 
lege teaching assignment which normally 
involves handling more than a single sub- 
ject. 

A program of professional education 
which would meet these criteria might in- 
clude courses in the principles of junior 
college education; educational psychol- 
ogy ; growth and development characteris- 
tics of junior college students; curriculum 
materials and techniques; and student 
teaching in a junior college. 

A startlingly different professional 
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preparation program which also meets 
these criteria, but which involves a new 
conception of pre-service programs of 
teacher education, would be one based 
upon these two well-known principles of 
learning. First, one learns by doing; sec- 
ond one learns in the face of solving prob- 
lems—problems which are real to the 
learner. A program based upon these two 
principles would find the junior college 
academic teacher-candidate having as his 
first professional “course” participation 
in student teaching in a junior college 
under supervision of a master teacher. 
Accompanying the student teaching 
would be seminars wherein the theory of 
education would be brought to the stu- 
dent teacher at the time of need and at 


the point where it could be applied in 


practice. In a word, the core of such a 
program would be classes of junior col- 
lege students. This “learn to teach by 
teaching” concept at the teacher educa- 
tion level implies the team approach in 
teacher education. In place of separate, 
compartmentalized two- and three-unit 
courses each taught by a separate instruc- 
tor, a single instructor or a team of in- 
structors carries the group of junior col- 
lege teachers-to-be through their entire 
professional experience. 

The culmination of such a program of 
preparation is a teaching internship in a 
junior college. Internship in this sense 
means an experience in which the full re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher are undertaken, 
with salary, for at least one semester with 
supervision provided on a cooperative 
basis by the junior college and the teacher 
education institution. Here again is in- 
volved the idea of the “team approach” to 
the education of teachers, for both the 


preparing institution and the junior col- 
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lege are equally responsible for the suc- 
cess of the intern. This type of program 
gives junior college academic instructors- 
to-be an opportunity to “live what they 
learn and learn what they live” in teacher 
education. 

Is a junior college credential neces- 
sary to assure a desirable program of 
preparation? Historically, certification 
systems have been designed to do three 
things: (1) control programs of prepa- 
ration offered in teacher education insti- 
tutions, (2) control the assignment of 
persons at the point of employment, and 
(3) protect the public from charlatans by 
designating the individuals who have 
completed a program of professional 
preparation. Are these three functions 
still best performed by certification? 

Programs of Preparation. As stated ear- 
lier, the criteria implied in this article for 
program building in teacher education in- 
stitutions have been developed and 
adopted for use by the California State 
Board of Education’s Committee on Ac- 
creditation. These criteria are being used 
in examining and approving California 
teacher education institutions which de- 
sire to offer the junior college credential. 
Thus, through state accreditation one of 
the traditional functions of certification, 
i.e., Outlining a minimum program of 
preparation, has been taken over by the 
accreditation process and is being adminis- 
tered in a way which encourages local 
initiative and experimentation. In time, 
comparable accreditation criteria and 
processes can be made applicable to all 
states through the newly recognized Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 

Anyone familiar with the requirements 
of junior college credentials will note that 
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these accreditation criteria are much 
more definitive and extensive than the 
credential requirements and that through 
national and/or state accreditation, they 
are more readily enforceable standards. 
It is possible in California, and in due 
time in all states, to secure programs of 
preparation for junior college academic 
instructors without relying on credential 
requirements. An adequate teacher edu- 
cation program is the proper function of 
accreditation, not of certification. 
Control of Assignments. Within the 
past several years the recognized regional 
accrediting agency in California, the 
Western College Association, in coopera- 
tion with the California Junior College 
Association has established standards and 
procedures for the accreditation of junior 
colleges. A part of the procedure includes 
an examination of the junior college’s 
program, the quality of its teaching staff, 
their preparation, assignment, and teach- 
ing load. With some additional modifica- 
tion in present procedures, there could be 
incorporated within the accreditation 
standards adequate safeguards for the as- 
signment of teachers, so another function 
of certification—controlling the employ- 
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ment and assignment of teachers—seem- 
ingly can be taken care of, and certainly 
more flexibly controlled, through the 
function of junior college accreditation. 

Licensing the Individual. It appears 
that adequate standards may be achieved 
through national and/or state accredita- 
tion to assure desirable programs of prep- 
aration for junior college academic in- 
structors and adequate controls on the as- 
signment and employment of junior col- 
lege teachers through accreditation by the 
junior colleges themselves. Therefore, no 
longer (at least in California) is a junior 
college credential necessary to perform 
these two functions. There remains for 
the junior college credential (or any cre- 
dential), then, the function of guaran- 
teeing that the individual teacher who ap- 
plies for employment at a local junior col- 
lege has been selected, screened, and edu- 
cated in an approved college or univer- 
sity. Accrediting the individual for the 
public’s protection ts the one remaining 
function of certification. It is the only 
conceivable proper function of a junior 
college credential. For this purpose, and 
for this purpose alone, it should be 
maintained. 
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Recent Legislative Proposals Affecting 
Junior Colleges 


S. V. MARTORANA 


THE FEBRUARY issue of the Junior College 
Journal included an article which sum- 
marized legislation enacted by the states 
since the 1956 report of the biennial series 
on legislation affecting junior colleges.’ 
This article will present digests of pro- 
posals for legislation on junior colleges 
which were introduced into the several 
legislatures during the same period but 
which failed to be enacted. 

The February article reported that 38 
states considered legislative proposals 
bearing on the community or junior col- 
lege level. Among these were 35 states 
which passed laws influencing the junior 
college level, including Alabama and West 
Virginia which passed only laws calling 
for statewide studies of all higher educa- 
tion in the state. Twenty of the 35 states 
reporting some successful legislative pro- 
posals also had additional bills that were 
introduced but not enacted. These 20 
states, together with three others report- 
ing unsuccessful legislative efforts, consti- 
tute the main consideration of this article. 

Before beginning the digests, some ob- 
servations about the usefulness of the in- 
formation should be made. First, it pro- 
vides insights into the forward and press- 
ing problems and developments in junior 
college education that are demanding the 


S. V. MARTORANA is Chief, State and 
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attention of governmental agencies hav- 
ing power officially to regulate and mold 
its direction. Even though proposals for 
legislation fail to be enacted into law, 
their character and weight in a given di- 
rection are often strong indicators of 
things to come. For example, the wave of 
successful legislation for increased state 
aid for public junior colleges reported in 
February’s article was preceded in earlier 
years in many of the same states by recur- 
rent but steadily unsuccessful attempts 
to get better state support. 

The second value of summary of pro- 
posals failing to become law is the oppor- 
tunity it gives critical analysts of junior 
college legislation to identify and appraise 
weaknesses in the propositions advanced 
to the legislatures. Acquisition of detailed 
information necessary for analysis of this 
sort for all of the states was not within the 
scope of the project being reported and, 
indeed, is often not procurable beyond a 
particular state. However, by identifying 
the proposals that bear on problems of 
concern to them and to the institution or 
state in which they work, and by follow-up 
action with their colleagues in the junior 
college field or with proper official 
agencies in the several states, interested 


1§. V. Martorana, “Recent State Legisla- 
tion Affecting Junior Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal, XXVIII, 307-321. 
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readers very likely will be able to use the 
data presented in this article as an ef- 
fective guide and springboard to further 
sound action. 


BILLS NOT ENACTED 


In a number of states the legislatures 
considered essentially the same proposi- 
tion in two or more bills. In such cases, if 
any one of the parallel bills became law, 
it was reported in the February article and 
none of the others are included in this re- 
port. For example, Iowa had two parallel 
proposals for increases in state aid to 
junior colleges only one of which was 
actually made law. Iowa, however, is not 
included in this article because no other 
unsuccessful proposals were made to its 
legislature. 

Arizona introduced a bill to authorize 
the Board of Regents to establish state 
junior colleges to be operated in the same 
manner as are the university and state 
colleges, and to be financed from state 
funds and to transfer the control of exist- 
ing junior colleges. It also proposed to di- 
rect the Board of Regents to survey sites 
for new junior colleges at Douglas and 
Yuma and to make appropriations for this 
program. Two other bills aimed at setting 
up junior college studies. One directed the 
Board of Regents to undertake a study 
of junior colleges and their relationships 
to the university and the state colleges and 
to determine the scope of junior college 
education and the criteria for the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges and their cur- 
ricula. Another suggested an appropria- 
tion to be used by the governor for the 
expenses of a study committee to select 
the best locations for junior colleges. 

Arkansas considered a proposal to con- 
solidate the existing state institutions un- 
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der a single board of control which would 
(a) present a single budget to the legisla- 
ture, (b) allocate various programs lead- 
ing to degrees, terminal programs below 
degree level, and programs of off-campus 
instruction, (c) represent the state in con- 
tracting for out-of-state education and 
training, and (d) maintain a continuing 
study of higher education. 

California had three pertinent bills. 
One provided for a study by the State 
Board of Education of problems in the 
public schools, including specific prob- 
lems such as the role of the junior college 
in teacher education, the pattern of junior 
college districts, and the studies which 
should constitute the education of a good 
teacher. Another bill proposed that state 
colleges establish and maintain teacher 
training centers in the vicinity of public 
junior colleges to give courses preparatory 
to upper division or graduate programs 
in teacher education. A third bill would 
have authorized the use of scholarship 
awards for subsistence and a limitation 
on the award to the extent of need. This 
idea was amended so as to establish, in 
place of the original proposal, a system of 
state Competitive Junior College Grants, 
but it failed to pass. 

Colorado also had three bills intro- 
duced. One of special significance would 
have allowed junior college districts with 
a population of 90,000 to provide four 
years of education beyond the twelfth 
grade and to grant baccalaureate degrees. 
Another proposed to establish a state 
Junior College Capital Improvements 
Fund to be used for state participation in 
long-range building programs undertaken 
by junior college districts, and to author- 
ize direct grants from this fund to dis- 
tricts whose plans were approved by the 
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State Board of Education equal to the 
amounts raised by the districts for capital 
outlay. The third would have amended 
the existing community college law relat- 
ing to the date of election of junior college 
districts and would have abolished the 
election by directors of respective school 
districts and provide instead for the elec- 
tion of committee members at a regular 
election. 

Connecticut considered a bill to create a 
Commission on Expansion of Private and 
Community Colleges to consist of nine ap- 
pointed members to study the advisability 
of state financial grants or loans to pri- 
vate and community colleges for the con- 
struction of additional instructional fa- 
cilities on a dollar-matching basis, and to 
report a program to the legislature with 
suggested enabling legislation. It also had 
a bill calling for enabling legislation to 
permit town boards of education to main- 
tain post-secondary schools of college 
grade under the supervision of the State 
Board of Education. Another bill pro- 
vided that public funds be expended only 
for the benefit of pupils in public schools, 
specifically including adult education 
programs. 

Illinois failed to enact an amendment 
to the law relating to the branch of the 
University of Illinois in Chicago so as 
to direct the trustees to establish and 
operate a branch in Cook County which 
would provide for undergraduate cur- 
ricula and degrees corresponding to those 
available at the Urbana campus. 

Loutsiana considered providing funds 
for the Metropolitan Commuters College, 
an extension of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity located in New Orleans, by transfer- 
ring revenues derived from racing. 
Maine failed to approve an appropri- 
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ation to the Main Vocational Technical 
Institute to construct an auto mechanics 
shop, provided that the Fort Preble Mili- 
tary Reservation shall have been conveyed 
by the federal government to the state. 

Massachusetts deliberated on five bills 
pointed at extending community college 
legislation. One provided that the Com- 
missioner of Education, with the approval 
of the state Board of Education, should 
establish junior colleges, with curricula 
primarily in science and scientific courses, 
to be located in Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield, Fall River, Fitchburg, Lowell, 
and Pittsfield. A second bill directed the 
University of Massachusetts to establish 
a community college at Hyannis in build- 
ings formerly occupied by the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy or other ap- 
propriate buildings. Another provided for 
the establishment of a technical training 
scholarship fund and for the selection of 
students eligible to be recipients of such 
scholarships by members of the House of 
Representatives. The fourth bill amended 
existing law so as to provide for the grant- 
ing of Associate in Arts and Associate in 
Science degrees by the State Department 
of Education to students completing the 
required course of instruction in a com- 
munity college. The fifth bill provided for 
state aid for health, education, and safety 
of students attending schools and junior 
colleges. 

Michigan saw six bills pertaining to 
junior colleges that failed to pass. One 
would have amended the property tax 
limitation law by including community 
college districts. Another proposed cre- 
ating a system of state competitive scholar- 
ships for undergraduate or graduate 
study, to be based on examination results 
and on need, and to be used at any re- 
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gionally accredited institution in the state 
which offers either a two-year or a four- 
year college course. This also provided 
250 $1,000 scholarships for 1957-58, 25 
of which were to be for Hungarian and 
other refugees, and authorized a state 
Scholarship Commission. It was also pro- 
posed in Michigan that the existing spe- 
cific requirements for approval of com- 
munity colleges as a condition to their re- 
ceiving state aid be eliminated. A fourth 
bill suggested creation of a Community 
College Development Commission to as- 
sist local communities, to survey state 
needs, and to make studies and recom- 
mendations for the extension of equal op- 
portunities for post-high school education 
in the state. Another would have amended 
existing law which provides for state aid 
to high school districts which maintain a 
college or university so as to substitute the 
words “community college” for “college 
or university.” It also sought to raise the 
maximum amount of aid, within the limi- 
tation of one-half the operating costs, to 
$225 per student instead of $190. Finally, 
the legislature failed to pass a proposed 
appropriation for state aid toward the 
construction or alteration of community 
college buildings. 

Missouri did not approve two state aid 
proposals. One sought simply to make 
school districts offering college courses 
eligible to receive state aid for these pro- 
grams, and the other provided a formula 
for doing so by defining “average daily 
attendance” as comprising pupils attend- 
ing grades one through 14 inclusive. In 
addition, the legislature did not approve 
a bill which would have allowed junior 
college districts to be established in coun- 
ties of the first class in which there is a 
city of more than 400,000 inhabitants. 
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Another unsuccessful proposal was to 
establish a Higher Education Study Com- 
mission of 15 appointed members with 
staff to make a study and analysis of (a) 
the curricula and functions of the state 
higher educational institutions, (b) the 
need for state support for, and expansion 
of, the public junior college program and 
higher education in general, (c) the need 
for establishing a permanent commission 
for coordinating the activities of state 
institutions, (d) other phases of the state 
higher education system. 

Nebraska had introduced a state aid bill 
to provide $200,000 to serve as funds for 
public junior colleges to be distributed 
semi-annually on the basis of the total 
number of credit hours for which students 
are enrolled. 

New Mexico failed to enact two pieces 
of enabling legislation. One was a general 
law to define a community college as pro- 
viding two years’ training beyond the 
twelfth grade and also courses of study for 
mature adults, and to authorize the for- 
mation of community college districts by 
popular vote. The bill also provided for 
the organization and operation of com- 
munity college boards, for the assessment 
of special property taxes in community 
college districts, for the administration 
and supervision of curricula and stand- 
ards of instruction by the State Board of 
Education acting through the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and for 
state appropriations. The second bill was 
essentially the same in its content except 
that it provided only for organization of 
community colleges in counties having an 
Indian population of 20,000 or more. 

New York had proposed an amendment 
to the Community College Law so as to 
provide that one-half, instead of one- 
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third, of the operating costs should be 
contributed by the state, with the re- 
mainder derived equally from the local 
sponsor and from tuition and fees. An- 
other suggested amendment to the Com- 
munity College Law applicable to New 
York City would have provided for the 
designation of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation as sponsor and trustee, and also 
that in the case of the New York City 
Community College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, if a board of trustees were ap- 
pointed in accordance with present legis- 
lation, the city of New York as the local 
sponsor would thereafter designate the 
Board of Higher Education as the trustee. 
Finally, it was proposed that the muni- 
cipal colleges in New York City, and also 
other institutions as might be established 
there, be designated community colleges, 
and be provided financial assistance for 
their operating costs in accordance with 
the formula contained in the Community 
College Law. 

North Dakota failed to approve pro- 
vision of a payment to junior colleges in 
an amount of 45 cents per class hour of 
pupil attendance to be paid to qualified 
institutions abiding by procedures‘ set 
forth in the bill. 

Oklahoma also voted down a state aid 
plan to appropriate funds to school dis- 
tricts which have maintained courses of 
study for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades for five years, on the basis of $50 
per student per semester or a_ lesser 
amount if the appropriation were insuffi- 
cient. The bill proposed an apropriation 
of $60,000 for its purpose. 

Oregon had a bill introduced providing 
that admission of Oregon residents to any 
school of higher education, including 
technical schools operated by the State 


Board of Education and any community 
junior college, shall be based on uniform 
standards and tests considering only the 
merit, ability, and capacity of the appli- 
cant to learn without reference to race, 
color, religion, national origin, sex, finan- 
cial status, or personality traits or char- 
acteristics. 

Pennsylvania failed to approve seven 
bills relating to post-high school educa- 
tion. One was to appropriate a maximum 
of $1,500,000 from the Higher Education 
Fund to the Pennsylvania Association of 
Colleges and Universities for making loans 
on the basis of scholarship and need to 
residents of Pennsylvania enrolled in 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
within the state and approved by the pro- 
posed State Council on Higher Educa- 
tion, under terms to be determined by the 
Council. Another proposed amending the 
public school laws so as to provide for the 
establishment of junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges, and technical institutes 
by school districts and county boards. It 
outlined the powers and duties of boards 
of trustees, and provided for the attend- 
ance of students from non-participating 
districts and for tuition charges sufficient 
to pay for the cost of the college program 
and the operation of the junior college. It 
also provided for state payments towards 
building obligations. Third, there was a 
bill to make an appropriation from the 
Higher Education Fund to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the admini- 
stration of proposed school loan and 
junior college programs. 

A fourth bill suggested an appropriation 
for state payments to school districts 
which create junior colleges for building 
obligations incurred. The fifth bill pro- 
posed an appropriation for making grants 
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to approved junior colleges which meet 
academic standards prescribed by the pro- 
posed State Council of Higher Education 
so as to provide $200 annually for each 
student enrolled. Another appropriation 
proposal would have designated funds to 
the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities to provide a maximum of 
5,000 scholarships to Pennsylvania resi- 
dents enrolled in the first year of approved 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
within the state on the basis of competitive 
examination. The minimum scholarship 
was set at $200 a year or the annual cost 
of tuition and fees, whichever is less, and 
the maximum at $800 with the same pro- 
viso. Scholarship grants were to be renew- 
able for four years. The program was to be 
administered by the proposed State Coun- 
cil on Higher Education. Finally, there 
was a bill to require all twelfth grade high 
school pupils to take a general examina- 
tion on subjects prescribed by the pro- 
posed State Council on Higher Education, 
providing that the results of this examina- 
tion would have no effect on the pupil’s 
right to graduate or to receive a diploma 
or certificate. The intent of the examina- 
tion was to provide a basis for the pro- 
posed scholarship program. 

Texas did not pass two bills dealing 
with status of existing institutions. One 
provided for Arlington State College to 
become a four-year institution, and speci- 
fied offerings in engineering, science, fi- 
nance and commerce, and in the liberal 
arts. The second provided for Midwestern 
University, the junior college division of 
which Hardin Junior College is partially 
state-supported, to become a fully sup- 
ported four-year college of arts and sci- 
ences, and for transfer of property to the 


state. 
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Utah had introduced a bill to amend 
existing law so as to allow other institu- 
tions in addition to the University of Utah, 
Utah State Agricultural College, and the 
state junior colleges to contribute toward 
annuity premiums. 

Washington considered a proposition 
to create, under the direction of the State 
Board of Education, a system of competi- 
tive scholarships for undergraduate study, 
amounting to $600 each or the tuition and 
necessary fees, whichever may be the 
smaller amount, and renewable annually. 
The scholarships were to be used at any 
institution offering a two-year or a four- 
year college course which is accredited by 
the Northwest College Association. Wash- 
ington also failed to approve an amend- 
ment to the existing law relating to public 
junior colleges to remove the restrictions 
on their number and location. 

Wisconsin did not approve a proposed 
amendment to existing law to allow an 
increase in the amount which counties are 
permitted to spend for University Exten- 
sion Centers whose operation has been ap- 
proved by the Boards of Regents. 

Wyoming. failed to approve six bills 
bearing on junior colleges in that state. 
Two of these related to procedures for 
disbursing state aid, one suggesting that 
state aid to junior and community colleges 
be provided on a per capita student basis 
through the Community College Commis- 
sion from funds appropriated to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and another making 
appropriation to the University of Wyo- 


ming Deposit Liability Fund for distribu- 


tion to the community and junior colleges. 
Two other proposals suggested the exten- 
sions of existing law, one suggesting a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide that no 
tax-supported institution of higher learn- 
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ing be established except with the prior 
approval of the State Board of Education 
and the trustees of the University of Wy- 
oming, and another seeking to amend ex- 
isting law relating to the method of estab- 
lishing a community college district and 
relating to the accreditation and disburse- 
ment powers of the University of Wyo- 
ming with regard to community colieges 
and junior colleges. Another proposed 
amendment to existing law was to limit 
district programs of vocational terminal, 
continuation, and adult education to those 
districts having a stated tax valuation or 
having 800 or more pupils in the four high 
school grades. The sixth bill was to au- 
thorize boards of school districts or com- 
munity college districts operating junior 
or community colleges to issue revenue 
bonds for building dormitories and dining 
halls. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


When the foregoing attempts at legisla- 
tion are analyzed to discover areas that 
are attracting most attention, four classifi- 
cations or categories appear. The two 
most frequently observed areas may be 
termed topically as (a) interest and efforts 
toward extending post-high school educa- 
tional opportunity through extending the 
number of two-year collegiate institutions 
or making provisions to make them more 
accessible to students and (b) legislative 
proposals aimed at improving the financ- 
ing of two-year colleges both for opera- 
tions and for capital facilities. Lagging 
considerably behind these two are two 
others which may be designated as (a) 
interest in changing the status of two-year 
colleges to that of four-year institutions 
and (b) recognition of the need for 
broader and more analytical statewide 
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studies directed toward improved coordi- 
nation of two-year colleges in total state 
systems of post-high school education. 

Looking first at the evidence of interest 
and effort to extend junior college oppor- 
tunities more widely, it is seen, for ex- 
ample, that eight states considered legisla- 
tion that would have amended existing 
enabling legislation for junior colleges or 
would have created this kind of law for 
the first time in the state. Included among 
the eight states are Michigan and Wash- 
ington, for example, where proposals were 
made to eliminate specific restrictions to 
approval and establishment of junior col- 
leges now existing and Pennsylvania 
which tried for the first time to create 
junior college enabling laws. Not included 
in the count, however, is Arizona where 
the proposal to change the status of all 
community colleges from local to state 
control and support would have reorgan- 
ized the state’s entire plan for two-year 
institutions. Interest in extending educa- 
tional opportunities more widely is evident 
also in the fact that five states attempted 
to establish systems or plans for state 
scholarships, which included students at- 
tending junior colleges. 

Concern about improving the basis for 
financing the current operations of junior 
colleges is evident in the bills considered 
in 10 of the state legislatures. In the case 
of Michigan, two bills of this type were 
introduced, one seeking increases per stu- 
dent amounts from the state and another 
aimed at removing existing state limita- 
tions on the power of local districts to tax 
for junior college purposes. Wisconsin had 
a proposal similar to this last but phrased 
to refer to the power of counties to con- 
tribute to the support of University of 
Wisconsin extension centers. Six states 
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took up bills that sought to provide state 
aid, either new or on an extended basis, 
for financing junior college capital needs. 
The Maine and Connecticut proposals in 
this category referred to two-year techni- 
cal institutes, while that in Wyoming was 
designed to remove a current restriction 
against junior college use of revenue 
bonds for building purposes. 

Efforts to make four-year colleges out 
of existing two-year institutions are ob- 
served in Colorado, Illinois, and Texas. 
In Illinois the proposal was made with 
reference to the Chicago branch of the 
University of Illinois, and in Texas, Ar- 
lington State College, a branch of Texas 
A&M, was the object of the change. This 
bears out an observation made in another 
study that two-year state junior colleges or 
branches of four-year institutions are 
more likely to make the change to four- 
year status than are local public junior 
colleges.? Were the Colorado proposal to 
succeed, however, the observation would 
be weakened, for there the bill referred to 
a local public institution. 

Recognition of the need for broader 
approaches to development of coordinated 
systems of higher education including 
junior colleges was indicated in seven 
states. Connecticut and Michigan, for ex- 


2 Walter Crosby Eells and S. V. Martorana, 
“Do Junior Colleges Become 4-year Colleges,” 
Higher Education, XIII, pp. 110-115. 


ample, saw bills proposing the creation of 
special junior college commissions re- 
sponsible for the proper guidance, direc- 
tion, and coordination of two-year col- 
leges. Arkansas had a bill dealing with 
coordinating machinery for all higher in- 
stitutions. A proposal in Arizona called 
for a statewide study of junior colleges, 
while more comprehensive studies of 
higher education were suggested in Calli- 
fornia, Missouri, and Oregon. 

From the four subject areas described 
above emerges a final conclusion that the 
outlook for the development and growth 
of two-year colleges during the next few 
years will continue apace. The current 
level of state legislative interest in these 
institutions is the highest since World War 
II, perhaps the highest in the half-century 
history of the junior college movement. 
That this high level of interest will be 
maintained for some years to come is evi- 
dent not only in the record of legislation 
passed, but also in that of the bills at- 
tempted. Furthermore, it is predicted in 
the many statewide studies of post-high 
school education currently being prompt- 
ed by many official state agencies. As these 
studies move forward and more states 
make critical reviews of the coordination 
and effectiveness of their state systems, the 
role of the two-year colleges in American 
education will most likely become more 
clearly understood, publicized, and ap- 
preciated. 
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Guidance in the Two-Year College: 
A Neglected Area 


WALTER NARDELLI 


MANY STUDENTS who enter college are 
not really looking for a college education; 
they are looking for sympathy, com- 
panionship, understanding, and refuge. 
What conditions have caused this obvious 
trend? The basic philosophy of education 
that permeates public school education 
is that the function of education is to dis- 
cover the socially accepted potentialities 
of the individual and to develop them to 
the utmost. Education is to be a prepara- 
tion for life. Yet where in the philosophy 
of education accepted by American edu- 
cators has there been stated that the indi- 
vidual is composed of many stages or 
plateaus of maturity, and such maturity 
plateaus are reached usually at different 
chronological ages? What are these pla- 
teaus of maturity? Generally, there is a 
mental maturity, a physical maturity, and 
an emotional maturity. 

The emphasis in schools and colleges 
seems to be on mental development be- 
cause it is the thing that has been done 
for years. It’s traditional. Physical edu- 
cation was incorporated in the school and 
college program of study because the phi- 
losophy of naturalism revealed the fact 
that learning could take place by play. 
However, naturalism did not dictate the 


WALTER NARDELLI is Dean of the School 
of Business Administration, Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


doctrine of modern progressiveness, the 
philosophy that believes the center of ac- 
tivity, the nucleus of stimuli, is the pupil 
or student himself. Naturalism was not 
meant to be that subjective. Emotional 
maturity is not as tangible, not as easily 
measured as other maturities. Emotional 
growth is not a methodical, definite 
growth; it is spasmodic. It develops be- 
cause of biological factors and environ- 
mental factors. 

The three maturities are not concurrent 
in growth. The over-emphasis of mental 
acumen may react favorably or unfavor- 
ably on the emotional make-up of the in- 
dividual. Physical growth has no direct 
relation to mental growth alone; it must 
be associated with both mental and emo- 
tional activity. There is no philosophy of 
education that analyzes these factors in 
terms of areas of study—first as an indi- 
vidual area, then as a harmonious over- 
all picture of study. 

Each maturity does not reach its full 
fruition without the essence of the other 
maturities. No one maturity, like the men- 
tal maturity, is a complete picture of the 
student. A mental maturity for an indi- 
vidual without an emotional and physical 
maturity makes him a social misfit. ‘The 
whole individual is a harmonious growth 
of these maturities. The democratic sys- 
tem of education is not set up for indi- 
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vidual counseling, closer supervision of 
these growths toward mental, physical, 
and emotional maturity. Each individual 
has his own mental growth pattern, physi- 
cal growth pattern, and emotional growth 
pattern. There is need for intensive study 
and research in the forming of a chrono- 
logical timetable for the fruition of these 
maturities in an individual (if that is 
physically possible). The pattern of be- 
havior should be classified. The educa- 
tional organization of primary and sec- 
ondary education should be re-evaluated 
in terms of the basic philosophy of educa- 
tion that runs through American educa- 
tion. The objective is still the same—a 
preparation for life. But, the means to at- 
tain the harmonious fruition of these 
growths of maturities must be defined not 
only in terms of textbooks, plant facilities, 
homework, subject matter, teachers, but 
also in terms of (1) work habits in read- 
ing, arithmetic, language etc., (2) atti- 
tudes in regard to standards of morality, 
(3) personal achievement and _ recog- 
nition in subject matter, (4) social intel- 
ligence, (5) aesthetic values of life, (6) 
“working against the grain,” (7) mar- 
riage, (8) careers, (9) understanding of 
religion as a philosophy of life, (10) 
health activity—mental, physical, and 
emotional. 

Striving for mental maturity seems to 
be the essence of American education. By 
accident, by trial and error, it is assumed 
that physical and emotional growths are 
concomitants of mental achievement. 
There’s the fallacy. These growths should 
not be left to chance. Perhaps more is 
known about mental growth, and that 
is why it is so emphasized. Perhaps the 
personnel for schools needs a different 
academic training program. Is not the 


trend that the instructor be father, 
mother, and priest to a student? It seems 
so. 
Many of the graduates of the secondary 
schools need counseling because of the in- 
fluence of a vicious emphasis upon scho- 
lastic achievement. Much more benefit to 
society would be derived in a re-analysis 
of the educational system in light of the 
many emotionally abnormal students who 
are going to college for a refuge from tra- 
ditionalism. 

What can a private business college like 
Burdett College do for these students? 
A college must first realize that these stu- 
dents are normal in all outward appear- 
ances. Many of them have excellent scho- 
lastic records. It may be that many of 
these students do not know themselves 
what is wrong. They are normal in all 
obvious respects. The nature of their emo- 
tional immaturity is revealed very slowly 
by their adjustment to their new environ- 
ment. Yet, what can a business college 
do with these students? Perhaps, the sub- 
ject of accounting, the subject of business 
law (or whatever subject is being taught) 
may be a means of drawing out the in- 
dividual to see if he can recognize his own 
potentialities and limitations. The busi- 
ness college may still graduate a fully- 
matured individual by careful planning, 
active supervision, and helpful criticism 
in a motivated program of human rela- 
tions. The business college must assume 
this new role and function because the 
business world does not want to hire just 
a man with skill; it wants to hire a whole 
man, mentally, physically, and emotion- 
ally. 

If the private business college is to be 
one of the escape outlets for many of the 
high school students, then a more severe 
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analysis of the objectives of the business 
college should be made. Burdett College 
has appointed an experienced counselor 
on a full-time basis to study and analyze 
the problem of students coming from sec- 
ondary schools. It is a challenging job re- 
quiring much research, study, and pa- 
tience. But it is worth the effort. What 
good is skill learned if it is part of a man 
who is immature emotionally? He is a 
social liability, not a working asset. 
Burdett College has added a new course 
this year called “Human Relations in 
Business.” The purpose of the course is 
to instill in the students the need for 
knowledge of manners, dress, hygiene, 
aesthetic values as revealed in the fine 
arts, human psychology, attitudes toward 
play and work. The course is experi- 
mental, and it is hoped the students 
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will realize that the business world wants 
a man not for his skills alone, but for 
what he is mentally, physically, and 
emotionally. The closer Burdett College 
can try to draw together harmoniously 
these three areas of maturity for an indi- 
vidual, the better prepared and more ac- 
ceptable he will be to society. The coun- 
seling of students is no longer an “extra;” 
it is part of every instructor’s program. 
There cannot be a teaching program and 
a counseling program; they are one and 
the same thing. 

The area of study is immense. The pri- 
vate business college, because of its 
smaller organizational set up which en- 
ables it to know its students more inti- 
mately, may lead on the collegiate level 
in this field of research and study. 
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The Library in Kansas Junior Colleges 


SISTER M. JULIANA MICK, O.S.U. 


IN AN attempt to determine the extent 
to which junior college libraries in Kan- 
sas meet the qualitative and quantitative 
criteria of state and national agencies, the 
writer made a survey, using as basic 
measurements of evaluation: (1) Criteria 
for Accrediting Junior Colleges in Kan- 
sas,” (2) A Guide for Self-Evaluation of 
Junior Colleges,’ (3) The Library Score 
Card for Non-Degree-Conferring Institu- 
tions.‘ In some aspects existing conditions 
in Kansas junior college libraries were 
compared with those in representative 
junior colleges throughout the United 
States through the use of the library sta- 
tistics published by the United States De- 
partment of Education.* 

This study attempts to evaluate the 
Kansas junior college libraries in housing 
facilities, collections of books and related 
materials, the staff, the library as a teach- 
ing agency, and its use by students and 
faculty. Data for the study were secured 
through a questionnaire sent to the 21 
junior colleges in the state in May, 1954, 
requesting statistics and general informa- 
tion about the library for the academic 
year 1953-54. Seventeen (81 per cent) of 
the colleges responded in varying degrees 
of completeness. The annual Kansas Jun- 


SISTER M. JULIANA MICK, O.5.U. has been 
librarian at Ursuline College, Paola, Kansas, 
for the past seven years. For 15 years prior 
to holding this position she was Instructor in 
English at Ursuline College. 


ior College Reports’ supplied additional 
statistics. 

The junior colleges served by the li- 
braries participating in this study repre- 
sent a wide variation in organization, con- 
trol, and enrollment. Eleven are public 
institutions, and six are under denomina- 
tional control, referred to here as church- 
related colleges. Both the public and 
church-related institutions are repre- 
sented by separate two-year colleges and 
by two-year colleges combined with two, 
three, or four years of high school. The 
enrollment of the public colleges varies 


from 108 to 536, and that of the church- 


1 This article is a summary of “A Survey of 
Junior College Libraries in Kansas” (Unpub- 
lished thesis, School of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois, 1955). 

2 Criteria for Accrediting Junior Colleges in 
Kansas (Topeka: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1954). 

8’ Harry E. Jenkins and Jesse P. Bogue, A 
Guide for Self-Evaluation of Junior Colleges 
(Washington: The American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1954). 

4 Library Score Card: Non-Degree-Confer- 
ring Institutions (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1950). This survey antedates the 
ALA publication of “Tentative Standards for 
the Junior College Library,” April, 1955. 

5U. S. Office of Education, Statistics of 
Libraries in Institutions of Higher Education, 
By Types of Institution and by Size of Enroll- 
ment: 1951-52 (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954), Circular No. 415. 

6 Kansas Junior College Reports (Topeka: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1949- 
1954). 
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related institutions, from 66 to 315. With 
the exception of one, the church-related 
school admits both day and resident stu- 
dents. One college is a girls’ school; all 
the others are co-educational. Since these 
differences prevent a convenient group- 
ing, the libraries are bulked together for 
analysis of data. In a few instances, a 
further analysis is made by grouping the 
libraries according to the organization or 
control of the colleges they serve. 
Housing Facilities. A perusal of library 
literature reveals a predominance of jun- 
ior college libraries sharing facilities with 
a high school on the same campus. In 
Kansas junior colleges, 65 per cent of the 
libraries serve both the college and the 
high school. Six librarians reported a sep- 
arate library, two of which are in colleges 
established independently of a _ high 
school. The remaining four, originating 
on a high school campus, illustrate the 
tendency to separate the libraries in insti- 
tuitions where the high school and junior 
college operate in the same plant. A fea- 
ture detrimental to the colleges in the 
combined situations is the practice of 
using the library for a high school study 
hall. Seven of the 11 libraries in the com- 
bined set-up reported such use. 
Relative inadequacies in space are ev- 
ident in the junior college libraries. Four 
are limited to a reading room; other 
rooms reported by the librarians total one 
workroom, four offices, two combination 
office-workrooms, five each of stack and 
storage rooms, six periodical rooms, and 
two rooms for reserve books. In seating 
capacity two libraries fall below, and five 
only slightly exceed, the minimum re- 
quirement of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges; namely, 20 per cent of 


the full-time enrollment of the college.’ 
On the other hand, four libraries report- 
ing seating space for 46, 80, 95, and 100 
per cent of their college enrollment bring 
the average seating capacity in Kansas 
junior college libraries to 64 per cent. 
Data on shelving space indicate crowded 
conditions or little room for expansion. 
With the exception of one, the Kansas 
junior college librarians favor the open 
shelf for both the general and reserve 
collections. 

Finances. Analysis of the finances in 
the Kansas junior college libraries is 
based on (1) book budgets as reported by 
16 of the 17 libraries participating in this 
study and (2) the librarian’s salary and 
the ratio of the total library budget to the 
total school budget in nine of the public 
colleges for which data were available. A 
study of the total annual book budgets 
reveals that the libraries in the combined 
situations and those in the church-related 
colleges have a slightly higher average 
than do the separate libraries and those 
in public colleges. The difference is not 
as great as one might expect. In an 
over-all picture of the libraries, the aver- 
age book budget ranges from $155 to 
$1,709.16, with an average of $895.32. 
This exceeds the $700 minimum of the 
American Library Association by almost 
$200.* Analysis of the book budget in re- 
lation to the enrollment reveals that the 
annual expenditure for books per student 
varies from a low of $1.28 to a high of 
$15.15, the average of $4.97 being mid- 
way between the minimum of $3.00 of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges® and that of $7.00 required by the 


7 Jenkins and Bogue, of. cit., p. 19. 
8 Library Score Card, p. 7. 
® Jenkins and Bogue, of. cit., p. 20. 
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American Library Association.’ Three li- 
braries reported an annual budget beyond 
$7.00 per student. 

The salary of the librarians in nine 
public junior colleges averages $3,449.52, 
about $200 less than the average salary of 
women teachers in the same colleges. In 
other words, some of these librarians do 
not have faculty status on the salary basis, 
as recommended by the state criteria.** 
Data on the ratio of total library budget 
to the total school expenditure show an 
average percentage in Kansas colleges of 
5.9 as against the percentage of 4.3 found 
to be the average in a recent study of 135 
representative junior colleges in the 
United States.** 

Books. Evaluation of book collections is 
difficult in any group of libraries, but par- 
ticularly so in junior colleges notable for 
diversity in number of school years 
served, type of curriculum, and functions. 
Library authorities are reluctant to judge 
the adequacy of a collection of books on a 
quantitative basis. Accrediting agencies 
may specify a minimum requirement, but 
more frequently they rely on qualitative 
terms which are to be interpreted in the 
light of the objectives of the college. In a 
survey, however, based on questionnaire 
information, a quantitative measure 
seems to be the only feasible method of 
attempting an evaluation of the book col- 
lection. The present study is concerned 


10 Library Score Card, p. 7. 

11 4 Criteria for Accrediting Junior Colleges 
in Kansas, p. 14. 

12 A. B. Martin, “Cost of Administration, 
Instruction and Maintenance of Public Junior 
Colleges in the United States” (Unpublished 
dissertation, The University of Texas, 1949), 
pp. 180-183. Quoted by C. C. Colvert, “Budget 
of Expenditure for Junior Colleges,” Junior 
College Journal, XX, 83. 
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with the total number of books in cur- 
rent collections and the average annual 
accessions through a five-year period. 

Total book collections in Kansas junior 
colleges vary from a low of 2,857 to a high 
of 10,650 with an average of 6,091 as 
compared with the minimum of 5,000 
specified by the state criteria.** Fourteen 
(82 per cent) of the libraries attain this 
minimum. The libraries grouped as com- 
bined and separate, and as a part of pub- 
lic or of church-related colleges, show a 
comparable average. A study of holdings 
in relation to enrollment reveals a range 
from a low of 11.4 to a high of 144.5 and 
an average of 41.3 books held per student 
as against the average of 48.1 in repre- 
sentative junior colleges of the United 
States.7* As might be expected, the largest 
numbers occur in the smallest colleges. In 
fact, there is a fairly consistent increase in 
number of books per student with the 
decrease in enrollment. 

Average annual accessions are consid- 
ered an important index of efforts made 
to maintain a “live” collection. Analysis 
of accessions made in Kansas junior col- 
lege libraries through a five-year period 
indicates annual additions from 103 to 
676 and an average of 271. On a per 
capita basis, average annual additions 
range from .5 to 6.5 books per student. 
Statistics of other junior college libraries 
show total average annual additions of 
2.4 books per student.*® One Kansas jun- 
ior college exceeds the national average 
of total number of books added per year, 
and two exceed the number per student. 


13 Criteria for Accrediting Junior Colleges in 
Kansas, p. 14. 

14U. S. Office of Education, Statistics of 
Libraries in Institution's of Higher Education. 

15 Tbid. 
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Inadequacies in book collections in 
Kansas junior college libraries are offset 
somewhat by the availability of material 
in public or university libraries. Over 75 
per cent of the librarians reported the 
service of a nearby city and/or university 
library. All the libraries in the junior col- 
leges of the state have the books classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal system. 
About 80 per cent have a complete dic- 
tionary catalog. 

Periodicals. Questionnaire responses 
give the libraries in Kansas junior colleges 
a high ranking in the quantity and qual- 
ity of periodicals to which they subscribe. 
The number received ranges from a low 
of 12 to a high of 110 with an average of 
67. More than half of the libraries receive 
around 60 magazines; the others, with 
the exception of the one that falls to 12, 
have from 35 to 50. 

The periodicals received by Kansas 
junior college libraries represent 75 per 
cent of the 21 titles recommended by the 
American Library Association.*® Addi- 
tional comparative studies of periodical 
holdings reveal that the lists in the Kan- 
sas libraries represent 70 per cent of the 
titles recommended in Mohrhardt’s List 
of Books for Junior Colleges’ and in Ber- 
talan’s Books for Junior Colleges,’* or by 
both of these authorities, and 92 per cent 
of the titles in Anderson's Selective List of 


Periodicals for Small Two-Year Col- 


16 Library Score Card, pp. 4—5. 

17 Foster E. Mohrhardt, A List of Books for 
Junior College Libraries (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1937). 

18 Frank J. Bertalan, Books for Junior Col- 
leges (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1954). 

19 June Anderson, “A Selective List of Peri- 
odicals for Small Two-Year Colleges” (Unpub- 
lished thesis, Department of Library Science, 


leges.1® Furthermore, periodicals in the 
junior colleges of Kansas represent 84 per 
cent of the titles indexed in the un- 
abridged Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Kansas librarians preserve for 
a varying number of years from 30 to 100 
per cent of the periodicals received. The 
American Library Association specifies 
that 25 per cent be preserved.?° 

The Library as a Teaching Agency. 
Kansas librarians meet state and national 
recommendations for organized and syste- 
matic instruction of students in the use of 
library materials through orientation 
Courses at the beginning of the school 
term, in class projects usually sponsored 
cooperatively with English teachers, and 
by individual help when the need arises. 
Library-instructional integration is rep- 
resented by librarians serving on curricu- 
lum committees and preparing course 
bibliographies either in collaboration with 
teachers or independently. About 40 per 
cent of the librarians share in classroom 
responsibilities by teaching one or more 
regular classes. 

The Use of the Library. Inadequate re- 
sponses on the circulation of library ma- 
terials canceled the possibility of estimat- 
ing to what extent teachers and students 
use the libraries in Kansas junior colleges. 
Comments of the librarians indicated that 
the pressure of work prevented the keep- 
ing of accurate and complete records. 
Seventy-one per cent reported that they 
keep circulation records of two-week 
loans, but they did not interpret their 
statistics in terms of average annual book 
loans per capita. 

The Library Staff. In academic train- 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 1951, 
microfilm ). 
20 Library Score Card, p. 4. 
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SUMMARY OF DATA 
Ratio of 
Library Total Annual Number of Number 
Library Expense Library Budget Annual Number Accessions of No. 
Code to Total Expense For Salary of of Per Year Current of 
Number School Per Year Books Librarian Volumes (Ave. 5 yr.) Periodicals Seats 
3 2.7 $4,500.00 950.00 $3,600.00 6,023 292 45 36 
5 5.2 3,900.00 575.00 3,325.00 5,652 230 35 ea 
1,350.00 10,650 676 110 67 
8 3.1 3,800.00 1,100.00 3,700.00 7,979 205 56 80 
9 4.6 6,159.16 1,709.16 4,450.00 7,888 393 106 120 
10 6.6 4,700.00 1,000.00 3,700.00 6,106 203 60 65 
11 4.9 1,595.00 155.00 1,440.00 6,149 175 12 30 
12 9.4 4,611.00 511.00 4,100.00 6,306 175 50 60 
14 9,535 125 69 100 
15 11.4 4,100.00 700.00 3,425.00 8,000 300 75 120 
17 5.4 3,805.69 500.00 3,305.69 2,857 103 67 28 
Highest 11.4 4,611.00 1,709.16 4,450.00 10,650 676 110 120 
Lowest 2.7 1,595.00 155.00 1,440.00 2,857 103 12 28 
Average 5.9 4,130.09 895.32 3,449.52 6,091 271 67 64 


ing and in teaching and library experi- 
ence, Kansas junior college librarians 
meet state and national standards. In pro- 
fessional training, 35 per cent hold a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science or graduate 
work equivalent thereto;** 40 per cent 
have more than 20 credit hours in li- 
brary science, and 24 per cent have 
fewer hours of credit. Judging the 
staff in relation to enrollment, some de- 
ficiency is evident. All the libraries are 
limited to one professional member on the 
staff. Nine reported student and/or 
clerical help; two colleges have a part- 
time librarian. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the librarians are on duty 40 or more 
hours through the school week. Those in 
resident colleges also provide service on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 
The following summary table of basic sta- 
tistics reported for this study gives evi- 
dence of wide variations in all aspects of 
the libraries in Kansas junior colleges. 
According to the general averages, a typi- 
cal library in a junior college of the state 
has a total annual budget of $4,130.09 in 
ratio of 5.9 per cent of the total school 
expenditure, spends $895.32 annually for 
books and related materials, pays the 
librarian a salary of $3,449.52, holds a 
collection of 6,091 books and adds 271 an- 
nually, subscribes to 67 magazines, and 
can seat over 50 per cent of the student 
body. Analyses of data and statements of 
"83 Since the completion of this study, three 


more Kansas junior college librarians have 
acquired a master’s degree in library science. 
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the librarians indicate the greatest needs 
in space, shelving, expansion, size of staff, 
and increase of budgets. 
Recommendations warranted by this 
study include the following: (1) that the 
librarians in colleges sharing facilities with 
high schools make efforts to keep the op- 
eration of the library on a college basis; 
(2) that the number of annual accessions 
be increased; (3) that a study be made of 
a possible measurement of the use of li- 
brary materials; (4) that the librarian in 
cooperation with the administrator of the 
college make a critical self-evaluation of 
the library; (5) that further studies be 
made of libraries in Kansas junior col- 
leges, not only through questionnaires but 
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through visitation to the colleges; and (6) 
that the librarians be mindful of the 
unique position of the library in the junior 
college, aptly described by Randall: 

The task of the junior college library is a 
highly specialized one since it represents an 
institution that is supposed to give special 
service for a specific purpose to a specific 
group. The task of the library should be to 
become a college library and not another 
public or research library, not just a library 
in a school. It should find out what it is for, 
whom it is for, what its patrons need, and 
then devise ways for meeting these needs.?? 


22 William Randall, “Proceedings: College 
and Research Libraries: Junior College Sec- 
tion,” ALA Bulletin, XXXIV (August, 1940), 
64. 
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A Doctoral Program for Tertiary* 
School Executives 


LEO J. ROLAND 


INTRODUCTION 


THE junior college movement has 
proven to be a distinct American contri- 
bution to higher education throughout the 
world. Born near the close of the last cen- 
tury, the movement developed rapidly 
across the width and breadth of the 
United States. By mid-century it num- 
bered among its members over 600 insti- 
tutions of higher learning, with 54 per 
cent of these two-year colleges publicly 
controlled. 

The student enrollment of the junior 
colleges during this period of growth has 
been steadily upward since the first re- 
liable enrollment figures were compiled 
on a nationwide basis in 1915. The 1955 
total enrollment of both public and pri- 
vate junior colleges exceeded 550,000 stu- 
dents. When these enrollment figures are 
compared to estimates for 1960, as set 
forth by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, 1947, the two-year col- 
lege enrollment for 1960 overshadows the 
1955 figures. In one decade the enroll- 
ment in junior colleges will be over 400 
per cent higher than it was in 1950. 

Observations of the junior college 
movement made in the light of enrollment 


LEO J. ROLAND is Head of the Education 
Department, Villa Maria College, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 


predictions brings about a recognition of 
several problems confronting tertiary edu- 
cation. Significant among these observa- 
tions is the indication that professionally 
prepared administrative leaders should be 
educated in large numbers to assist in 
meeting the anticipated growth of the 
movement during the latter half of this 
century. 

It is apparent that this anticipated 
growth calls upon higher education in 
general and schools of education of Amer- 
ican universities in particular to attempt 
solutions to a common problem. In recog- 
nition of this, the writer undertook to an- 
swer the question: How can universities 
prepare leaders for the two-year college 
administrative positions of tomorrow? 

The. question was partially answered 
when the findings of a questionnaire, 
which sampled the administrators of jun- 
ior colleges in the United States concern- 
ing their academic backgrounds, work ex- 


* The word tertiary came into use in refer- 
ence to the level of education or type of edu- 
cational institution known as the junior college 
when introduced by George D. Stoddard in his 
Inglis Lecture at Harvard University, 1944, 
published by the Harvard Press and entitled: 
Tertiary Education. The junior college move- 
ment in the United States embraces formal 
education in that learning area which is be- 
yond the high school but below the upper divi- 
sion of the American college. 
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periences, and opinions, were used.’ These 
findings, when combined with factors 
which are the outcome of persistent study 
and research on the subject, resulted in 
the recommended doctoral program for 
the preparation of future junior college 
executives. 


TERTIARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Junior college teachers and administra- 
tors are a group of individuals who are 
engaged in a common type of employ- 
ment. Further, they are members of an 
occupational grouping referred to as pro- 
fessional. This places teachers and execu- 
tives in the unusual position of being both 
employees and professional people. It is 
apparent, however, that the junior col- 
lege administrators have certain ad- 
ditional responsibilities which set them 
apart from their fellow teachers. They as- 
sume a dual role—from the professional 
point of view, they render an educational 
administrative service to their communi- 
ties; from the business viewpoint, as ex- 
ecutives, they direct complex educational 
organizations for boards of education or 
similar governing bodies. 

The above two distinctions make it 
justifiable for junior college administra- 
tors to be specifically educated for their 
work on a professional basis and to obtain 
advanced professional degrees. The high- 
est of these professional degrees should 
be the Doctor of Education degree in ter- 
tiary school administration, in contrast to 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree which 
usually indicates a high degree of special- 
ization in a subject matter area. This pro- 
fessional preparation on a doctoral level 


1 Leo J. Roland, “Professional Preparation 
of Junior College Administrators,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XXIV, 72-80. 
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could be compared to the professional 
preparation of medical doctors or simi- 
lar professional men by the following cri- 
teria: (1) highly specialized formal edu- 
cation based upon sound academic stand- 
ards with emphasis on_ professional 
courses, techniques, research and scholar- 
ships, (2) a period of internship or ap- 
prentice-type employment, (3) conferring 
upon the practitioner a degree which sig- 
nifies professional competency. 

It is evident that the professional prep- 
aration for those preparing for junior col- 
lege administrative duties and responsi- 
bilities cannot be restricted to the doctoral 
level of academic preparation. Sound 
academic and vocational courses leading 
to a bachelor’s degree and a master’s de- 
gree or the equivalent with special empha- 
sis on secondary school teaching and 
supervision must supply the bridge to ad- 
vanced graduate training. Foundation 
courses during the immediate post-bac- 
calaureate years set the stage for formal 
doctoral in-service study and apprentice- 
type employment during the latter years 
of executive preparation. These prelim- 
inary academic and work backgrounds 
form the core from which advanced study 
and research will mature and serve as the 
point of departure for the doctoral pro- 
gram of study for the junior college ex- 
ecutive. 


A WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

Many who are unacquainted with the 
professional aspects of higher education 
believe that doctoral study in the field of 
educational administration is an aimless 
mental and physical activity. They be- 
lieve that candidates meet certain scho- 
lastic prerequisites and conform to a 
timeworn pattern of writing theses and 
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passing examinations. This assumption is 
false, for here is a unique doctoral pro- 
gram, a venture on the part of a potential 
junior college executive which necessi- 
tates the vigorous application of both 
mind and body to the scholarly task of 
achieving remote educational objectives 
for the satisfaction of community needs. 
Instead of being an aimless undertaking, 
every ounce of physical effort, every sleep- 
less night, and every month of research is 
a concrete step toward the accomplish- 
ment of a specific objective—professional 
preparation in junior college administra- 
tion. 

In order to realize this aim, a doctoral 
candidate should develop the capacity for 
taking the initiative. Although initiative 
may not be needed to any appreciable de- 
gree in the traditional undergraduate pro- 
grams, it does become indispensable at the 
doctoral level. Potential junior college ad- 
ministrators who have a mastery of sub- 
ject matter alone do not necessarily possess 
initiative, nor do those who are ambitious. 
However, the combination of knowledge 
and ambition plus the power of invention 
and resourcefulness in planning, when 
possessed by potential executives, yields 
initiative. It is these elements which com- 
bine as the driving forces behind the inde- 
pendent study and research so essential in 
doctoral study. 

If initiative could be acquired by imita- 
tion, there would be no undue concern 
about it as an important factor in doctoral 
preparation. Yet, since it cannot be ac- 
quired that way, and since the meaning 
of the word in itself calls for a degree of 
originality, the matter lies largely outside 
the circle of imitation. From the adminis- 
trative point of view, therefore, to imi- 
tate would be to follow a leader, and 
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certainly there is no place in the area of 
junior college administration for one con- 
tented with being a follower. 

The growth patterns of potential ad- 
ministrators reflect their ability to think 
for themselves. Sound judgment on a 
subject cannot exist if what others think 
about it is not tempered by one’s own 
critical thinking. It is necessary that the 
doctoral student first discover for himself 
what he thinks or else others will do his 
thinking for him. When reflective 
thought is required, the technique of turn- 
ing first to one’s self is worth practicing. 
The libraries must be consulted for raw 
facts, historical data, and the views ex- 
pressed by other people, but when 
thoughts are wanted on topics, and par- 
ticularly on subjects in which the student 
is expected to have an opinion, he must 
turn to himself first, to other help later. 

Much depends on the confidence the 
potential executive has in using his own 
experiences as a valuable source for mak- 
ing decisions regarding courses of action 
on a doctoral level of study. Planning 
courses of study in the light of past ex- 
periences may initially appear to be an 
easy undertaking which requires little 
time and energy on the part of the poten- 
tial junior college administrator, but this 
first satisfied feeling is short-lived, for the 
period that immediately follows really 
tests the ability of the junior executive to 
think creatively. He must delve deep into 
his past, searching out experiences and 
evaluating them in terms of how they will 
serve as the bases for developing new ideas 
which will assist him in reaching his edu- 
cational objective. 

By constantly observing the priority of 
consulting himself first before calling on 
faculty members or other authorities, the 
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student will exercise his own mental pow- 
ers. This will build up an immunity 
against the detrimental practice of rely- 
ing uncritically on the ideas and opinions 
of others. The future junior college ad- 
ministrator must be encouraged to express 
his thoughts rather than ideas formulated 
by others. As Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
stated: 


Else tomorrow a stranger will say with mas- 
terly good sense precisely what we have 
thought and felt all the time, and we shall be 
forced to take with shame our own opinion 
from another. (Self-reliance) 


In-service education is highly recom- 
mended during most of this period of 
preparation, for it enables the qualified 
candidate to gain practical experience in 
school employment as well as non-school 
employment. From four to six years is a 
reasonable time during which the poten- 
tial administrator should carry “dual” re- 
sponsibilities; namely, (1) gain practical 
experience as an administrator and (2) 
pursue a doctoral program of study. To 
carry out the first responsibility, the execu- 
tive should be capable, as the result of the 
qualifications as secondary school admin- 
istrator and teacher, of finding school em- 
ployment during the immediate post- 
master’s period. This adds much to the 
potential administrator’s prestige and en- 
hances the likelihood of his being ac- 
cepted as a doctoral candidate. With the 
commencement of in-service courses, the 
school administrative position or part- 
time administrative duties, along with 
teaching, will contribute to the profes- 
sional courses on a doctoral level. It is 
recommended that these in-service courses 
not exceed eight credit hours per year, 
unless summer sessions are included. The 
prospective executive should be encour- 
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aged to secure summer employment in 
non-school situations during the first two 
or three summers, thus enabling him to 
experience working conditions, adminis- 
trative procedures, labor relations, execu- 
tive action, public relations, and educa- 
tional techniques of non-school organiza- 
tions. At approximately the third year 
after receiving the master’s degree, the 
junior executive should aim for one of the 
four following types of administrative 
positions which are recognized by doctoral 
faculty advisers as significant in the light 
of personal abilities and future employ- 
ment as tertiary administrator: (1) em- 
ployment in a four-year college as in- 
structor, counselor, and/or administrative 
assistant, (2) employment with the gov- 
ernment (local, state, federal, or mili- 
tary), private industry, or private agency 
in an administrative capacity, (3) if vo- 
cationally or technically inclined, employ- 
ment in an administrative or semi-admin- 
istrative capacity at a vocational or tech- 
nical institute, (4) employment in a two- 
year college as teacher, guidance worker, 
and/or administrative or supervisory as- 
sistant. It is suggested that if the second 
area of employment be followed, the in- 
dividual direct his work toward the edu- 
cational aspects of the enterprise in order 
to gain the fullest benefits from the non- 
school employment. Between the end of 
the fourth year and sixth year, the doc- 
toral candidate should return to the uni- 
versity campus and pursue an intensive 
research, study, and thesis-writing pro- 
gram for approximately one-half year. 
The second responsibility of the po- 
tential junior college administrator pur- 
suing a doctoral program of study divides 
itself into four phases of preparation: (1) 
developmental, (2) managerial prepara- 
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tory, (3) apprentice-type, (4) intensive 
research and thesis-writing. 

The Developmental Phase. During this 
phase of in-service education the student 
prepares for acceptance as a doctoral 
candidate and develops plans for doctoral 
study. Seminars intended to give breadth 
and depth of understanding to prospective 
candidates should be offered. A sound 
plan of study at the doctoral level should 
be based upon certain assumptions con- 
cerning educational administration: (1) 
that administrators arouse and maintain 
interest in their programs, (2) that they 
study and analyze their needs and survey 
the situation surrounding their programs, 
and (3) that they initiate and maintain 
their programs and continuously evaluate 
their positions in order to meet changing 
needs. 

Those acquainted with students of 
higher education cannot deny that the 
matter of self-aroused interest in a doc- 
toral program is a comparatively simple 
undertaking for the prospective degree 
candidate. This is apparent, of course, in 
early contacts with the graduate school 
after successful completion of the master’s 
work or its equivalent. However, since it 
is deemed advisable for doctoral prepara- 
tion of the potential junior college execu- 
tive to be conducted on an in-service basis 
extending over a period of four to six 
years, it is conceivable that the potential 
administrator would find it difficult to re- 
tain an interest in doctoral work. It is be- 
lieved by some that the inability of the 
prospective candidate to maintain an in- 
terest in further education has been the 
cause for many to “drop by the wayside.” 
To overcome this disinterest, provisions 
could be made in doctoral plans of study 
whereby the immediate educational ob- 


jectives of the candidate are continuously 
before him. One technique would be to 
include in the proposed doctoral plans of 
study certain carefully selected lecture 
and seminar courses which have a direct 
bearing on the immediate professional ob- 
jectives of the candidate and distribute 
these courses over a specific academic 
period ; another would be to set up a mini- 
mum monthly requirement for research 
and original writing in connection with 
thesis work during the time prior to the 
period of intensive research and writing in 
final preparation for receiving the pro- 
fessional degree. 

The matter of studying and analyzing 
needs in relationship to doctoral plans of 
study is a personal undertaking which 
from time to time could be influenced by 
the recommendations of a helpful faculty 
adviser. This embodies not only the recog- 
nition of immediate needs confronting the 
doctoral candidate but also the visualiza- 
tion of situations which will probably sur- 
round him during the years doctoral work 
is in progress. 

Initiation of a program of study is one 
thing; the maintenance of one is another. 
To initiate, in one sense, means to start an 
activity. In higher education the prospec- 
tive doctoral candidate must at some point 
begin his program of study. This is not a 
spontaneous event, for a candidate does 
not in so many words launch himself into 
doctoral plans of study. Plans should be 
carefully laid out and motivated by 
scholarly ambitions and professional edu- 
cational objectives. There is nothing su- 
perficial or shallow about initiating a doc- 
toral program for it must be constructed 
on a broad, well-formulated foundation 
of undergraduate and graduate education 
combined with practical employment ex- 
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perience and spearheaded by definite per- 


sonal philosophies of democratic educa- 
tion and Judeo-Christian ways of living. 
In maintaining a doctoral program of 
study, the emphasis shifts from the schol- 
arly and philosophically minded potential 
junior college executive of the initiating 
stage to the practical-minded, determined 
scholar. 

The Managerial Preparatory Phase. This 
is a period of in-service preparation dur- 
ing which the potential administrator 
pursues courses which can be classified as 
general and specific. 

General courses should give a balanced 
view of tertiary educational administrative 
problems relative to community needs. In 
particular, they should concentrate on an 
external and internal examination of ter- 
tiary educational administrative problems 
relative to the organization and admini- 
stration of educational and vocational 
guidance programs, adult programs and 
articulations (secondary school to 13th 
year and tertiary to upper college) . 

The specific courses should give inten- 
sive treatment to highly specialized aspects 
of teritary college administration. Tertiary 
college finance, tertiary college public re- 
lations, junior college plant planning and 
construction, and the evaluation, reorgan- 
ization, and development of curriculum 
for the tertiary level of education are 
among the more valuable courses which 
the potential administrator should pursue. 
For example, from graduate courses in 
public relations taken during the time he 
was preparing for a secondary school ad- 
ministrative position, the potential junior 
college executive learned the basic princi- 
ples and the fundamental approaches in 
using public relations programs in the 
school. At this advanced stage of profes- 
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sional preparation, the student now con- 
centrates on a study of public relations 
and its value to the junior college pro- 
gram. Citizens are concerned with what 
colleges are trying to do; they are inter- 
ested in their programs and their staffs. 
How, then, can the potential administrator 
develop permanent attitudes relative to 
the answers of these questions upon 
which sound positive programs of action 
can be built? He must know and under- 
stand the people in his community, and 
with the application of human interest, he 
can acquaint them with the college’s pro- 
fessional staff and the lay employees. With 
a knowledge of community needs in mind, 
the administrator can analyze the tech- 
niques for informing the public of the 
type of work the college does and what 
it would like to do in order to help im- 
prove the community. Maintaining mo- 
rale between public and staff, teacher and 
pupil, community and college, is one of 
the junior college administrator’s many 
duties and should be scientifically studied 
before experimentation is attempted. How 
to inaugurate and carry out a program of 
action deserving of the title, public rela- 
tions, is one of the many “know hows” 
which every potential junior college ad- 
ministrator should experience. A consider- 
able amount of the future success of the 
potential tertiary college leader will de- 
pend on the benefits derived from public 
relations courses taken in the final phases 
of professional preparation. 

With such challenging problems before 
him as preparing high school graduates 
for employment in the semi-professional, 
business, and professional world; the edu- 
cation of adult groups in various areas of 
learning; filling employment gaps be- 
tween the learned professions and the 
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labor services; educating toward world 
citizenship; and the preparation of youth 
for upper college and university work, the 
potential junior college executive should 
find courses in curriculum construction 
and improvement fascinating and inter- 
esting. In these advanced curriculum 
courses, the professional techniques of 
building curriculums for the tertiary level 
should be explored and methods and tools 
examined. This action should be taken so 
that tomorrow’s tertiary school adminis- 
trator can, through democratic processes, 
help satisfy the needs of the community. 
With an understanding of the human 
factors behind curriculum construction, 
the potential administrator should be ex- 
pected to know “how” and “when” to 
organize the college staff and the business, 
industrial, social, and civic leaders of the 
community into working teams for the 
purpose of curriculum construction or im- 
provement. Also, courses and seminars 
should serve as testing grounds where the 
student can put into action his philosophy 
of tertiary education during the building 
process of tertiary college curriculums. He 
should indicate understanding of the 
common elements in the educational needs 
of youths and adults eligible to benefit by 
tertiary school instruction. It is here that 
knowledge of student articulation from 
high school to junior college and from 
two-year college to upper college and uni- 
versity should be applied in curriculum 
organization. Theoretical and/or practi- 
cal experience in non-school employment 
and dealings with people in business, in- 
dustry, government and labor should in- 
fluence and temper his attempted solu- 
tions to curriculum problems. 

Not classified under either the general 
or specific groups is a course offering 


which should serve as a device for effec- 
tively tying together the two groups. This 
course could be so organized that the po- 
tential executive would make systematic 
studies of communities in which junior 
colleges are located. Community services 
in their relationship to tertiary education 
and the administrative, financial, physi- 
cal, and educational structure of the two- 
year college in relationship to the com- 
munity would be analyzed and synthe- 
sized. The weaknesses found could be 
theoretically corrected in the light of the 
student’s philosophy of tertiary education. 
The apprentice-type phase. This phase of 
educational development in the prepara- 
tion of junior college executives is one of 
the most important periods that candi- 
dates should experience. In the profes- 
sions, this stage is often referred to as 
“internship.” It is believed, however, that 
in considering this matter relative to the 
education of the future executive the term 
“field experiences” is more appropriate. 
This educational preparation should come 
as a concentrated period preferably before 
the candidate has returned to the uni- 
versity for full-time study. It is suggested 
that field experiences be organized and 
administered on a one-semester basis. 
The early phase of the field experience 
should be a period wherein the potential 
executive could begin a field study of one 
or more related administrative problems 
at a two-year college willing to assist a 
student in carrying out this stage of his 
preparation. For example, the problems 
of articulation from high school to junior 
college which may arise in a college where 
the field experience is being conducted, or 
student transportation problems, integra- 
tion of curriculums to meet adult needs, 
building expansion problems, financial 
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problems, faculty-student relationships, 
administrator-teacher relationships, coop- 
eration with military and civilian groups 
for national defense, or student govern- 
ment problems need to be considered. 
The above approach to field experi- 
ences would introduce the student to the 
many-sided views of the junior college 
and establish a foundation in preparation 
for responsibilities which he will assume 
in the later weeks of the apprentice-type 
stage of development. 
Recommendations concerning the field 
experience phase of development are: 


(1) that potential executives be placed 
with experienced two-year college admin- 
istrators who have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs of the future administra- 
tors; 

(2) that laboratory experiences be given 
students of administration in order that they 
might have an opportunity to observe teachers 
in various areas of teaching; to observe execu- 
tives performing various administrative func- 
tions; and to observe boards of education and 
similar governing bodies in committee and 
joint sessions; 

(3) that the amount, type, and extent of 
highly specialized experiences be determined 
by the needs, accomplishments, and potenti- 
alities of individual junior executives; 

(4) that the field experiences be made 
functional by continuous contact with college 
faculties and with actual administrative sit- 
uations; 

(5) that the potential executives terminate 
their field experience by: 

(a) formulating statements of aims 
and philosophies of the institutions at which 
they carried out their field experience stage 
of educational development. 

(b) examining and evaluating their 
philosophies of junior college education in 
terms of those aims and philosophies for- 
mulated in (a) above. 

(c) exchanging their experiences as the 
result of (b) above with their colleagues 
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who are terminating their field experiences 
at other junior colleges. 


In the event a candidate has had ad- 
ministrative experiences as a result of 
employment at the tertiary level, this par- 
ticular phase of professional development 
could be modified. Recommendations of 
administrators and teachers with whom 
the candidate worked might well serve 
as one approach to evaluating his admin- 
istrative abilities. 

In-service courses are the last steps of 
this professional development. The candi- 
date should participate in seminars in 
which the philosophical, sociological, psy- 
chological, and governmental aspects of 
the problems confronting education in 
general, and the tertiary and higher levels 
of education in particular, are discussed. 
It is here that a broadening and seasoning 
of values takes place among potential 
leaders, that the future leaders benefit by 
the wisdom and experiences of the out- 
standing authorities from the various uni- 
versity departments who are invited to 
the seminar tables as discussion leaders. 

Research and thesis-writing phase: This 
terminal period of doctoral preparation 
should not be a sharp departure from the 
other phases of professional development. 
It should be a drawing together of the re- 
search materials and writings of the candi- 
date during the entire preparatory years 
for the doctoral degree. Rich in theoret- 
ical and practical administrative experi- 
ences and having proven himself deserv- 
ing of more responsible school adminis- 
trative positions, the candidate turns to 
a medium of the scholars—research and 
writing—in the final phase of doctoral 
preparation. The thesis of the doctoral 
candidate, without exception, must as- 
sume scholarly proportions as an original 
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contribution to education in general and 
tertiary education in particular. Then, 
after years of academic preparation, 
scholarly research, and administrative ap- 
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prenticeship, the potential junior college 
executive should emerge as a Doctor of 
Education and professional person of 
promise. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


A Literary and Practical Approach to Modern Drama 
James G. Holmes, Garland Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts 


At Garland Junior College in Boston, 
the course in modern drama is based upon 
a two-fold plan which might be called a 
“literary and practical” approach. The 
first aspect is the expected study of out- 
standing modern plays, with an emphasis 
upon such American playwrights as 
O’Neill, Miller, Williams, and Inge. The 
plays are discussed and analyzed for 
literary merit and thematic value as they 
usually are in an English course, but the 
teaching approach strives for the student’s 
visualizing the plays as they would appear 
onstage. This necessitates time devoted to 
floor plans and settings, to stage proper- 
ties and lighting, to tempo and mood, to 
acting and even directing, in short, to the 
production of the plays in the student’s 
“mental theatre.” 

To enhance further the student’s appre- 
ciation and critical facilities for what she 
sees in the theatre and for the plays she 
reads, equal course time is devoted to a 
detailed study of the current American 
theatre. The course attempts to accom- 
plish this in a number of ways. 

Such publications as Variety, Theatre 
Arts, and the theatre sections of the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune provide 
weekly required reading. As a corollary 
project, the student maintains a Current 
Theatre Notebook in which she lists the 


weekly openings of new plays in New York 
and Boston. Class time is regularly devoted 
to a discussion of the new plays and play- 
wrights. Also, consideration is given to 
the ills of the theatre today and to what 
is being done and could be done to cure 
them. The student’s research paper for 
the course is based upon current theatre 
activities. 

Perhaps the most valuable activity is 
actual play attendance. Each student is 
required to see three productions per se- 
mester and to submit written reviews of 
them. These reviews are more than just 
reports on the plots of the shows; they are 
critiques, giving detailed analyses and 
personal reactions to all phases of the pro- 
ductions. These productions may be 
straight plays, musical comedies, or opera; 
they may take place in a professional 
Broadway or Boston theatre, in a high 
school or college auditorium, or in a com- 
munity theatre. In addition, field trips are 
often arranged in which the class visits 
backstage at a local theatre; more often, a 
student will do this on her own. 

This is both a course in modern drama 
and theatre appreciation. When the stu- 
dent becomes aware that the play she is 
reading in a book from the library shelf is 
more than a teacher’s reading assignment, 
she is on her way to furthering her appre- 
ciation of a great cultural institution. 
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Suggested Course Content for Introductory 
Educational Psychology 


PETER TIMOTHY HOUNTRAS 


A COURSE in educational psychology is a 
specific requirement for teacher certifica- 
tion throughout the country. Upon re- 
flection it would seem that statutes im- 
plicitly recognize that optimum pupil 
growth, learning, and adjustment depend 
upon the ability of the teacher to under- 
stand and properly apply psychological 
principles in an educational setting. To 
the instructor of undergraduates in edu- 
cational psychology befalls the major re- 
sponsibility of developing an appreciation 
for the psychological foundations of 
teaching. A periodic evaluation of objec- 
tives, course content, and methodology 
and the relationship of educational psy- 
chology to the entire professional training 
program of the prospective teacher thus 
becomes of paramount importance. This 
article is addressed to the problem of 
course content. 

For the past three years the writer has 
participated in weekly staff meetings of 
all instructors in beginning educational 
psychology at the University of Michigan. 
Many of the problems discussed during 
these conferences parallel the issues raised 
by Buxton’ in his excellent treatise on 
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undergraduate education in psychology. 
Not the least difficult task has been the 
determination of course content. Three 
problems in particular received consider- 
able attention. First, that much overlap- 
ping between educational psychology and 
elementary psychology, a prerequisite for 
all students, and other education courses 
is undesirable and should be eliminated. 
Second, that many prospective teachers 
do not elect advanced courses in educa- 
tional psychology. For these students, be- 
ginning educational psychology is also the 
terminal course in the psychological foun- 
dations of education. Third, and in part a 
contradiction to the second consideration, 
that introductory educational psychology 
should function as a survey of more ad- 
vanced curricular offerings in the field, 
which examine more limited areas in de- 
tail. 

The following outline, in abbreviated 
form, is suggestive of the subject matter 
presented in the writer’s classes. It is 
hoped that this outline will be of value to 
instructors in other institutions who have 
been confronted with some of the same 
issues. Some modifications may be indi- 
cated in order to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent groups and the instructor’s own 


1C. E. Buxton, “Issues in Undergraduate 
American Psy- 


Education in Psychology,” 
chologist, 1956, XI, 84-95. 
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personal goals, interests, and background 
of training. 


PART I 


Introduction 

1. A Job Analysis of Teaching. In the 
introductory unit, the primary concern 
is with the importance of educational 
psychology in the professional training of 
teachers. Stated somewhat differently, the 
writer starts out with a job analysis of 
teaching in which various teacher roles 
requiring an understanding of psycho- 
logical concepts are examined. Since 
teaching of school subjects has been the 
traditional and most widely accepted 
role of teachers, some of the contributions 
of psychology to the teaching of tool sub- 
jects considered first are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and to the teaching of 
content subjects, English, social studies, 
and science. 

A second important role of teachers is 
that of helping pupils with individual 
problems. Major problems arise primarily 
from pupil differences in readiness, spe- 
cial learning disabilities, physical handi- 
caps, and difficulties in adjustment. A 
primary responsibility of the teacher in 
this connection is the diagnosis of the na- 
ture of the difficulty and referral for treat- 
ment when indicated. In the past, teach- 
ers have coped with some of these prob- 
lems quite successfully by employing such 
techniques as individualized instruction, 
remedial instruction, or environmental 
manipulation. Special cases, however, 
should always be referred to experts for 
counseling or other clinical treatment. 

The teacher’s role as advisor to parents 
consists not only of reporting the child’s 
physical, mental, social and emotional 
development but also the broader func- 
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tion of interpreting the entire school pro- 
gram and encouraging public interest and 
participation in adapting the functions 
of the school to meet the changing needs 
of the community. In order to evaluate 
effectively pupil progress, teachers must 
understand the nature and purposes of 
evaluation. The success with which the 
teacher can interpret the school’s program 
to the community depends, in turn, upon 
the development of a sound, personal 
philosophy of education which serves as a 
yardstick for assessing recent trends in 
the teaching profession. 

A fourth role of teachers is that of 
maintaining discipline in the classroom. 
The teacher’s responsibility is viewed as 
one of understanding and preventing 
problem behavior and promoting growth 
toward maturity, self-control, or self- 
discipline. 

Motivating pupils to learn is a fifth 
role of teachers. Overcoming pupil 
apathy toward learning specific subjects 
is mentioned frequently as a major prob- 
lem both by beginning and experienced 
teachers. It should also be said that pupils 
who are highly motivated to learn seldom 
present major disciplinary problems. If 
teachers are to be successful, a knowledge 
of the factors which motivate pupils and 
the behavioral correlates of different 
group climates is indispensable. 

The prospective teacher must also un- 
derstand the role of the instructor as a 
group leader. Psychology has much to 
contribute on the nature of group phe- 
nomena, such as factors underlying group 
cohesiveness and group disruption, the 
relation of the individual to the group, 
and the relation of the group process to 
achievement. 

The importance of developing desirable 
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professional relationships with adminis- 
trators, colleagues, and other specialists 
cannot be overemphasized. Difficulties in 
interpersonal relationships account for 
much of the frustration and failure in the 
teaching profession. Educational psy- 
chology should contribute to a better 
understanding of self, including an aware- 
ness of personal needs as they influence 
the teacher’s relations to pupils, parents, 
colleagues, and others. 

2. Methods for Developing Psycholog- 
ical Concepts and Skills. An inventory of 
teaching methods and class activities em- 
ployed in the course concludes the intro- 
ductory unit. Lectures and discussions, 
experiments, panels, role playing, audio- 
visual aids, readings, and outside assign- 
ments, case studies and visits to other in- 
stitutions comprise the teaching methods 
and techniques used. Parenthetically, it 
may be pointed out that the course in edu- 
cational psychology can legitimately be 
construed a laboratory in teaching method 
and technique. 


PART II 


Growth 

1. Definitions of Growth. Growth has 
been variously defined. Probably the most 
elementary definition of growth is one 
which stresses increments in size, such as 
height and weight. Growth may also be 
viewed as a change in complexity involv- 
ing the anatomical differentiation and 
functional integration of various bodily 
structures. Growth may also be considered 
as advance toward maturity, involving 
both physiological maturation, such as 
the changes accompanying the menarche, 
and psychological weaning, in which the 
assertion of independence and the accept- 
ance of responsibilities are significant 
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characteristics. Finally, growth as mat- 
uration should be contrasted with learn- 
ing, although the two processes invari- 
ably occur side by side. 

2. Types of Growth. There are various 
types of growth. Studies of physical 
growth have commonly employed such 
indices as height, weight, carpal ossifica- 
tion, eruption of teeth and strength of 
grip. It should be noted that these meas- 
ures of physical growth lend themselves 
to relatively precise measurement. Growth 
charts can be helpful for demonstrating 
the important relationship of physical 
growth to pupil adjustment and achieve- 
ment in school. 

The type of growth with which teach- 
ers have traditionally been concerned is 
that of mental growth and its relationship 
to scholastic achievement. In order to give 
students the necessary background for 
understanding the process of mental 
growth, various theories of intelligence 
are outlined and several tests of intelli- 
gence examined in class. The use and 
misuse of the 1.Q.’s obtained from tests 
of intelligence are thoroughly explained. 
Factors affecting intelligence and _ its 
measurement likewise receive special con- 
sideration. 

The third type of growth pertains 
to scholastic achievement. Growth in 
achievement is measured both by stand- 
ardized tests and tests constructed by 
teachers to measure the outcomes of spe- 
cific instruction. Problems of test construc- 
iton and utilization are examined in the 
subsequent unit on learning. : 

Teachers should also be concerned with 
the social and emotional growth of pupils. 
This topic is treated at length in the unit 
on adjustment. 


3. Methods of Studying Growth. Nu- 
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merous methods are available to the stu- 
dent of growth. Observation is by cen- 
turies the oldest method. It is, neverthe- 
less, a method widely used today. Re- 
searchers, aware of the confounding of 
results due to observed bias, have at- 
tempted to overcome the effects of the 
observer as an intervening variable. Op- 
erational definitions of the behavior to be 
observed, the use of time-sampling tech- 
niques, rating scales, and multiple judges 
are indicative of methods used by which 
observation is rendered more accurate and 
useful. 

Instrumental measurements have been 
alluded to previously. Intelligence ex- 
aminations, aptitude and achievement 
tests, personality scales and interest in- 
ventories can yield pertinent information 
on growth in specific areas. 

Experimentation, however, is the sine 
quo non of science. It involves the use of 
both experimental and control groups. 
Through experimentation, the relation- 
ship of various factors to a given observed 
phenomenon can be ascertained. 

The older experimental studies in 
growth were of a cross-sectional nature. 
Norms inevitably assumed a highly exag- 
gerated importance. More recently, longi- 
tudinal studies of the same individuals 
over long periods of time have been pub- 
lished. These longitudinal studies of 
growth have revealed individual dif- 
ferences in the rate, pattern, and potential 
for growth. The relation of achievement 
to the total growth pattern of the indi- 
vidual has been brought into sharp focus. 
The “organismic” philosophy of growth 
was a natural outgrowth of these longi- 
tudinal studies. 

Additional techniques for studying 
growth are the cultural approaches, em- 


ployed primarily by anthropologists, and 
the case method, the central approach of 
social workers. The particular method se- 
lected for studying growth should be de- 
termined by the type of information 
needed and the relative degree of accuracy 
desired. 

4. Stages of Growth. Infancy and early 
childhood, middle childhood, and ado- 
lescence are the stages of growth which 
primarily concern teachers. Each of these 
stages will be briefly described. 

Infancy and early childhood (1-6 
years) is characterized by mass action 
followed by the progressive emergency of 
specificity in behavior. The achievement 
of bowel and bladder control are sig- 
nificant developmental tasks during early 
childhood. Throughout this period there 
is rapid physical and motor development 
accompanied by heightened interest, on 
the part of the child, in the world around 
him. 

During middle childhood (6—12 years) , 
physical growth has slowed down. Ac- 
quisition of the tool subjects is the primary 
developmental task during this period. 
Toward the latter part of this period, 
membership in a gang of the same sex is 
common. Teamwork and group loyalty 
acquire real meaning. 

During adolescence (12-18 years) 
there is a spurt in physical growth. En- 
docrine changes are accompanied by an 
awakened interest in the opposite sex. 
Peer standards are frequently accepted as 
preferable to parental demands. Social in- 
equities, religious doubts, choice of voca- 
tion, and parental interference are indic- 
ative of some of the problems mentioned 
frequently by adolescents. 

5. Other Concepts of Growth. As in 
other branches of psychology, researchers 
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in the area of growth have evolved a 
specialized terminology. Limitations of 
space preclude a definition and examples 
of each term. The following concepts have 
emerged from much careful experimenta- 
tion in growth and development: readi- 
ness, sequence, rate and pattern, homeo- 
astasis and resistance to displacement, re- 
ciprocal interweaving, and wisdom of the 
body. 

6. Educational Implications of a 
Growth Philosophy. The unit on growth 
is concluded by a discussion of some of 
the implications of research findings for 
teachers and parents. Among the more 
pertinent implications which emerge from 
the study of growth are the following: 
self-selection, self-regulation, reliance on 
seeking behavior, pacing of instructional 
activities, acceptance of individual dif- 
ferences, and individualized instruction, 
evaluation, and reporting. 


PART III 
Learning 


1. Definitions of Learning. Learning 
may best be defined as any change in be- 
havior as a result of experience. This state- 
ment rules out changes in behavior which 
are primarily due to fatigue or attribut- 
able to the aging process. This definition is 
far superior to those which view learning 
as improvement, or as profiting from ex- 
perience, or as progressive adjustment. 


2. Analysis of the Learning Process. 
The relation of perception to learning, 
imitation, trial and error learning, con- 
ditioning, cue reduction, problem solving 
and insight, and the process of generaliza- 
tion are suggestive of the topics which are 
examined individually and in some detail 
in order to provide the prospective 
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teacher with an understanding of the 
learning process. 

3. Conditions Which Promote Learn- 
ing. Readiness, motivation, re-enforce- 
ment, and repetition are essential condi- 
tions promoting learning. These condi- 
tions are defined and research evidence 
is cited demonstrating their relationship 
to learning. Applications of special in- 
terest to teachers are indicated, and ad- 
ditional examples are solicited from stu- 
dents. 


4. Additional Concepts. Since teachers 
are vitally concerned that pupils not only 
learn but also remember what they have 
learned, an explanation of the process of 
forgetting is indispensable. 

Transfer is another topic of primary im- 
portance to teachers. Factors which in- 
fluence transfer and the responsibilities 
of teachers for maximizing the transfer of 
learned experiences are discussed. 

5. Measurement and Evaluation. Dis- 
cussion of the measurement and evalu- 
ation of the outcomes of instruction con- 
cludes the unit on learning. It is pointed 
out that evaluation serves to clarify the 
goals of instruction, that knowledge of 
progress promotes further learning, and 
that evaluation also ascertains the rela- 
tive success of the teacher in the instruc- 
tional process. 

The measurement and evaluation of 
the outcomes of learning necessitates an 
understanding of elementary statistical 
methods. Measures of central tendency, 
dispersion, and correlation, percentile and 
standard scores, and the graphical rep- 
resentation of data are explained and il- 
lustrated. 

A discussion of measurement and evalu- 
ation would be incomplete without a con- 
sideration of standardized and teacher- 
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made tests. Construction of tests demands 
the expenditure of a great amount of the 
teacher’s time and energy. 

Reliability, validity, objectivity, and 
the availability of norms are essential 
characteristics of standardized tests. Each 
of these concepts is discussed and several 
examples given. 

The objectives of instruction to be 
evaluated should determine whether tests 
constructed by teachers should be of the 
objective or essay type. It should be 
pointed out that both objective-type tests 
and essay tests possess distinct advantages 
and disadvantages. Most teachers have 
concluded that objective tests and essay 
tests supplement each other in the educa- 
tional process. 

Finally, methods of reporting pupil 
progress to parents are discussed. It should 
be stressed that current educational prac- 
tice has abandoned the conventional re- 
port cards and substituted letters to par- 
ents and parent-teacher conferences. 


. PART IV 
Adjustment 

1. Definitions of Adjustment. There is 
a wide divergence of opinion as to what 
the term “adjustment” means. Some men- 
tal hygienists have defined adjustment 
as self-knowledge and self-understanding. 
Other definitions of adjustment stress so- 
cial adequacy, adaptability, or maturity. 
For present purposes, adjustment is de- 
fined as the ability of the individual to 
cope successfully with the constant 
changes, both internal and external, that 
characterize living. 

2. Factors Affecting Adjustment. Fac- 
tors affecting adjustment are either 
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exogenous or endogenous. Experiences as 
a member of a family, experiences in 
school, social class membership, and other 
cultural influences are examples of 
exogenous factors. Heredity, physical 
health, and physical disabilities are ex- 
amples of endogenous factors which in- 
fluence adjustment. 

3. Relationship Between Adjustment 
and Frustration. Frustration occurs when 
goal-oriented behavior is blocked, thereby 
thwarting need satisfaction. Frustration in 
life is inevitable. The well-adjusted indi- 
vidual, however, learns to cope with frus- 
tration in a socially acceptable manner. 
In this course, both satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory reactions to frustration are 
considered. In the latter category are in- 
cluded many of the defense mechanisms. 

4. Methods of Assessing Adjustment. 
Diaries, anecdotal records, behavior 
journals, rating scales, personality inven- 
tories, projective techniques, sociograms 
and interviews comprise the more im- 
portant methods employed in the assess- 
ment of adjustment. 

5. Promoting Pupil Adjustment. The 
emotional climate in the classroom should 
foster healthy personality development. 
The teacher as an identifying figure, the 
acquisition of desirable attitudes and 
ideals, the necessity for gearing instruc- 
tion to pupil readiness, the need for im- 
proved curricular offerings, the impor- 
tance of a friendly, warm, accepting class- 
room atmosphere, and pupil guidance and 
counseling are some of the specific topics 
examined in the discussion of methods by 
which teachers can promote pupil adjust- 
ment. 
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Instructor-Librarian Collaboration in a 


Community College 


EDWARD MAPP 


THE LIBRARY can be the core of the com- 
munity college with maximum coopera- 
tion between librarian and instructor. This 
relationship need not be an unattainable 
ideal. All too frequently teachers view the 
library as a “never-never land” to be ap- 
proached only in extreme emergency. In 
turn, librarians feel that they cannot prop- 
erly share in the over-all aims of the col- 
lege but must confine their activities 
strictly within the library domain. There 
are many channels for possible teacher- 
librarian collaboration. A few of these po- 
tential undertakings merit further exami- 
nation. 

Any college should provide in its pro- 
gram for adequate library instruction. Al- 
though secondary schools make their con- 
tribution, a community college must con- 
sider the needs of a customarily hetero- 
geneous student body. Before students are 
given a library assignment or are asked 
to write a technical report, they should be 
given some guidance or direction in basic 
methods of study. 

In larger four-year institutions, the 
librarian may be unable to offer the de- 
tailed instruction possible in the smaller 
two-year colleges. At some junior colleges, 
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library training is performed by instruc- 
tors, at others by librarians. Whatever the 
existing arrangement, a lack of teacher- 
librarian teamwork may cause this in- 
struction to be either duplicated or com- 
pletely neglected. 

Since library books constitute a major 
source of study material, library instruc- | 
tion should become an integral part of 
any college study methods program. As 
the need occurs, teachers should help in- 
dividual students with problems concern- 
ing study and the use of books. However, 
the librarian should give formal instruc- 
tion to all students on methods of study, 
improvement of reading skills, selection 
and use of library resources, and the de- 
velopment of effectual research tech- 
niques. The instructor can actively support 
this program with professional advice on 
teaching methods. Even when an instruc- 
tor has expert knowledge of a special field, 
he may still be unaware of the scope, type, 
variety, and source of literature for the 
subject. On the other hand, the librarian 
is skilled in the control and utilization of 
bibliographical matter. Such proficiency 
is a prerequisite in a community college 
library serving diverse curriculums such 
as commercial art, electrical technology, 
dental hygiene, hotel technology, nursing, 
business technology, and mechanical tech- 
nology. 
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Library instruction in a community col- 
lege can be more meaningful when closely 
correlated with the various technical 
courses. With the instructor present in 
either the classroom or library, the librar- 
ian might relate the library lectures to 
particular class units. The English instruc- 
tor and librarian could combine talents to 
print an attractive library guide or manual 
as a useful aid to this instruction. Ob- 
viously, the instructional function of the 
librarian is contingent upon sufficient li- 
brary staff. Circumstances being favor- 
able, though, the library can become the 
center of the college instructional pro- 
gram. 

A community college library collection 
must contain many technical books and 
periodicals representing the special col- 
lege curricula, in addition to standard 
reference works, general cultural and 
recreational materials, and professional 
literature for the educational staff. While 
the librarian usually controls book selec- 
tion, the fact remains that a collection 
cannot veritably claim curricular repre- 
sentation without faculty cooperation. 
Frequently, the librarian takes the initia- 
tive by personally requesting instructors 
(especially new personnel) to suggest 
titles for library or departmental purchase. 
Further, he may submit bibliographies, 
periodical subscription forms, booklists, 
publishers catalogues, and recommended 
purchase blanks to the faculty. 

These attempts to solicit cooperation 
succeed only when instructors agree to 
meet the librarian mid-way. Just as the 
librarians should concentrate on the ob- 
jectives and, to an extent, the content of 
the various courses in order to maintain 
a vital collection, instructors should 
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demonstrate a fair knowledge of library 
resources. 

Persistent student library assignments 
involving use of non-library holdings 
symptomatize minimum instructor-librar- 
ian collaboration. If the instructor con- 
sults the librarian about his needs, an 
inter-library loan can invariably be ne- 
gotiated for material not in the collection. 
Librarians can also locate possible new 
texts, new editions of old textbooks, and 
other miscellaneous teaching materials. 
Instructors can reciprocate by pointing 
out gaps or deficiencies in subject areas of 
the collection overlooked by a busy librar- 
ian. Instructors having close contact with 
students can appraise their reading abili- 
ties for the librarian, who can respond by 
selecting technical literature on a suitable 
level. 

If the library staff is pre-notified about 
assignments that will entail intensive use 
of certain library sources, instructors can 
be assured that these tools will be made 
available to students on an equitable basis. 
Problems pertaining to the administration 
of the library collection should be dis- 
cussed at library committee meetings and 
other strategic sessions between admini- 
strative, teaching, and library staffs. 

Encouraging student use of the library 
can be a joint public relations challenge 
to librarian and instructor. The instructor 
can de-emphasize textbook teaching in 
favor of course work centered around 
library materials. An enthusiastic library 
staff could produce, distribute, and promi- 
nently display a publication of “library 
news,” which would feature a list of recent 
acquisitions. The instructional staff might 
supply the college library classification 
symbols for items in syllabi and required 
reading lists. On appropriate occasions, 
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instructors might familiarize students with 
new library books by reading brief ex- 
cerpts in class. Undoubtedly, these collat- 
eral efforts would promote the college 
library cause. 

Librarians will agree that bulletin 
boards and display cases cannot thrive 
solely on books and book jackets. In a 
community college offering a variety of 
technical programs, each department 
should have a turn at organizing a library 
exhibit. Besides inspiring friendly cur- 
ricular competitions, the exhibit would 
permit one department to become ac- 
quainted with the work of the others. With 
a willing art department instructor re- 
cruiting student help and a librarian dis- 
closing latent sources of free materials, 
the project need not signify a laborious 
enterprise. Dental models, engineering 
drawings, medical specimens, advertising 
layouts, caloric charts, and chemical 
tables are merely a few potential display 
implements. 

On the extracurricular scene, instruc- 
tors who advise various college clubs can 
urge club members to use the library. 
Surely, an international relations clubs, a 
dramatic society, or a philatelic group 
would profit from the United Nations 
yearbooks, annuals, and stamp catalogs in 
the library. The librarian might also in- 
vite clubs to hold occasional meetings in 
the library or to employ library facilities 
in publicizing club activities. This coordi- 
nated campaign on behalf of the library 
can ultimately benefit the entire institu- 
tion because a dynamic college library has 
often established successful relations with 
various public groups. 

Departing from prevailing practices, a 
zealous community college librarian will 
explore all opportunities to participate in 


the formulation of curriculums. While 
serving on curriculum committees, he 
might recommend, help develop, and 
evaluate curricula. In appropriate places, 
the librarian might even propose a two- 
year community college curriculum in li- 
brary service. Such a program would 
naturally be designed to meet an increas- 
ing demand for technical assistants and 
semi-professionals in the library field. 
With expansive use of electronic sorters, 
computer machines, automatic informa- 
tion retrievers, and similar mechanical 
systems in library operations, there will be 
a greater need for technicians to perform 
routine library tasks. 

The college guidance program, closely 
allied with the curriculum, may also be 
supported by librarian and _ instructor 
alike. Community college transfer students 
require broad educational guidance. The 
librarian can assist the counselor by sup- 
plying literature about four-year colleges, 
universities, admissions policies, scholar- 
ships, and loans. Correspondingly, termi- 
nal technical students seek advice regard- 
ing vocational planning, course selection 
or changes, and scholastic problems. 
Again, the librarian might provide the 
counselors and faculties concerned with 
testing materials, reading lists, and oc- 
cupational literature. 

Attention has been focused on several 
interprofessional mergers possible within 
a community college framework. The 
projects outlined here, subject to varia- 
tions, may be applied to almost all two- 
year colleges. Any institution of higher 
learning should derive inestimable benefit 
from an educationally-minded library 
staff and a library conscious instructional 
staff. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


We are encouraged almost constantly 
by materials in the form of letters, news- 
paper clippings, editorials and other 
printed matter that come to the Desk 
which indicate improvements in the jun- 
ior colleges. We have given considerable 
attention to the building programs in the 
Junior College Newsletter and also in the 
Junior College World. We are devoting 
this issue of the Desk to certain develop- 
ments which have taken place in what 
might be called the internal improvement 
in the junior colleges. 


& 


The engineering technology curricu- 
lums being offered by Sinclair College at 
Dayton, Ohio, have received national ac- 
creditation by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development which applies 
to both the Day Cooperative and Evening 
programs in Mechanical Engineering 
Technology and Tool Engineering Tech- 
nology. The accreditation “denotes that 
the curriculums of both programs have 
been examined and found satisfactory for 
the stated purpose which they were de- 
signed to serve.” 


The programs were started in the Day- 
ton area by Sinclair College in 1924 and 
in 1938 received associate degree-grant- 
ing status from the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education. Through the help of 
advisory committees composed of indus- 
trial leaders from the Dayton area, the 
curriculums have been developed and 
modified over the years. 

The day cooperative curriculum per- 
mits students at Sinclair to alternate in 
eight-week periods between work and col- 
lege study. Evening students study on a 
part-time basis, utilizing a normal 16- 
week semester. These students are, for the 
most part, employed full time. Both day 
and evening programs are covered in the 
accreditation announcement and award 
the associate degree in engineering ad- 
ministration to those completing the 
course. 

The ECPD accreditation, together with 
the recently announced accreditation of 
business administration curriculums by 
the Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools, covers practically all areas of 
study at Sinclair. The liberal arts courses, 
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which are offered in cooperation with 
Wittenberg College, carry accreditation 
through the parent school. 


* & 


In a recent article appearing in Wo- 
man’s Day Magazine, which discussed the 
educational opportunities offered to qual- 
ifying students by small colleges through- 
out the nation, David R. Lindsay wrote 
the following about Wright Branch of 
Chicago City Junior College: 

“In Chicago I visited Wright Junior 
College, one of several two-year institu- 
tions operated by the city. Located in 
what was once a junior high, Wright lacks 
all the appurtenances of collegiate life. It 
has no campus, no dormitories, no fra- 
ternities, and no stadium. Running from 
early morning until 10 at night, it has an 
enrollment of 7,500 students, admitted in 
the order of application until the classes 
are full. Looking in at the library, I no- 
ticed that there was hardly an empty 
chair in the whole, huge room. The en- 
thusiasm of students was so strong you 
felt it just walking down the locker-lined 
corridors and watching them talk and 
hurry along with happy, purposeful faces. 
From Dean Strozier of Chicago Univer- 
sity, which has no connection with Wright 
but has taken many Wright graduates as 
transfers, I heard about the remarkable 
record Wright students had made. 
Though the college tries to draw only 
from its surrounding area in West Chi- 
cago, some of its students do commute 
for 50 to 75 miles. Many work to save 
money toward their junior or senior 
years, which they expect to spend at resi- 
dential colleges. What brings them to 
Wright is the one thing Wright has to 
offer, and the one thing so many people 
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lose sight of in the great rush to get a de- 
gree; the chance for a real education.” 

An important conference was held in 
New York City in February sponsored by 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and financed by The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. About 20 
persons of outstanding ability and repu- 
tation from education, business, and in- 
dustry attended. The conference was con- 
cerned primarily with ways by which jun- 
ior college education can be improved. 
The conference began its sessions with 13 
underlying assumptions: 


1. Junior colleges are here to stay. There 
will be a marked increase in the number 
of institutions and in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled. In some states at least 
one-half of the students in their first two 
years of post-secondary education will be 
in two-year colleges. It may well become 
as customary for young people to be grad- 
uated from junior college as it is for them 
to be graduated from high school today. 


2. The two-year colleges will be attended 
predominantly by commuting students. 


3. The dominant organizational pattern will 
involve local public control and support, 
substantial financial assistance from the 
state, and coordination in the system of 
higher education through an appropriate 
state agency. 


4, These colleges will be community cen- 
ters for continuing education. More adult 
students will be enrolled on a part-time 
basis than freshmen and sophomores on 
a full-time basis. 


5. The colleges will enroll students with a 
wide range of abilities, interests, apti- 
tudes, and goals. 


6. The junior college will serve as an im- 
portant distributing agency with heavy 
responsibilities for screening, counseling, 
etc. because of the options available to 
the student in the comprehensive insti- 
tution. 
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7. Much greater emphasis will be given to 
technical-vocational and _ semi-profes- 
sional education than is now the case. 


8. Expanding enrollments in two-year col- 
leges will necessitate effective articulation 
between these institutions and the senior 
colleges and universities. 


9. Relationships between junior colleges 
and senior institutions to which students 
may transfer will be such as to permit 
community colleges to exercise more 
initiative and freedom in the better 
adaptation of the college curriculum to 
the needs of the day. 


10. In general, these colleges will be neither 
the extension of the high school program 
nor the extension of university campuses 
but rather institutions in their own right. 


11. The colleges will be closely related to the 
current life of the community through 
their adult programs, advisory commit- 
tees, and cooperative programs for stu- 
dents. 


12. Procurement of adequate numbers of 
competent teachers will be a serious 
problem. 


13. There exists a growing need for well- 
qualified administrative personnel. 


Are executives made or born? 

Because of the increasing complexity 
of contemporary United States society, 
which finds itself in need of larger and 
larger numbers of competent executives 
both to replace those forced into retire- 
ment and to manage the nation’s ever- 
growing business and industrial firms, this 
question has become critically important. 

Officials of New Haven College, New 
Haven, Connecticut, and area businesses 
agree that modern executives must be 
trained in an academic atmosphere and 
that the talents with which they are born 
must be formally developed. Therefore, 
a group of 40 companies, ranging from 
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banks to large industries, have joined the 
College in sponsoring the School of Exec- 
utive Development, which in January 
started another class of 28 men. 

Lawrence C. Parker, Director of In- 
dustrial Coordination at New Haven Col- 
lege, explained that in general the stu- 
dents enrolled in the program are all 
specialists who need to broaden their 
backgrounds before they are equipped for 
top level executive positions in their com- 
panies. In other words, the engineer needs 
to gain some knowledge of economics, the 
salesman needs some background in per- 
sonnel administration, and the office 
manager needs the fundamental of qual- 
ity control. 

The men enrolled in this program meet 
late in the afternoon once a week during 
the regular school term for a four-year 
period. The nine courses they take all are 
conducted on the seminar basis so that, 
under the guidance of an instructor, they 
can discuss problems of mutual interest, 
hear the philosophies of their fellow stu- 
dents, and share the experiences of each 
other. 

The value of the program is shown by 
the fact that the same companies continue 
to assign their employees to the program, 
which means paying the cost of tuition in 
full or part, and giving the students time 
off from their jobs for an extended period 
of time. It is reported that some graduates 
of the program already have become vice 
presidents of their companies, while prac- 
tically every man who finished it has re- 
ceived a promotion and/or a salary in- 
crease. 

The School of Executive Development 
is presently organized in two sections of 28 
men each; one section is admitted in Sep- 
tember, the other in January. Upon com- 
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pletion of the course, they receive certifi- 
cates based on their attendance and par- 
ticipation. “While oral and written re- 
ports are part of the program, there are 
no tests or final examinations,” says Mr. 
Parker. “Readings and other assignments 
are made, and supplementary readings 
are recommended. ‘Homework’ assign- 
ments, aside from time actually spent in 
the classroom, require about four hours a 
week.” 

The nine courses that make up the pro- 
gram are: Effective Self-expression, Pro- 
duction Management, Speed Reading, 
Report and Policy Formation, Economics 
of the Firm, Buying and Selling Practices, 
Human Relations, and Personnel Admin- 
istration. Some of the instructors them- 
selves are executives; others are members 
of the New Haven College faculty, and 
still others are drawn from the ranks of 
Yale. 

From the North Idaho Junior College 
Review we quote the following letter 
written to the President: 

October 24, 1957 
President G. O. Kildow 
Coeur d’Alene Junior College 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 
Dear President Kildow: 

Each year we enroll a number of stu- 
dents from Coeur d’Alene Junior College 
with advanced standing. During my three 
years here some of these students have per- 
sonally come to my attention, and I should 
like to comment upon the excellence of 
the training they have received in math- 
ematics at your institution. 

In every case with which I am familiar, 
I have been very pleased with the math- 
ematical background the student has. 
Each of these students has had most favor- 
able comments about the training he has 


received at your institution in math- 
ematics, and I think the facts fully justify 
the enthusiasm. 

In our mathematics work we set very 
high standards, and we feel that the pro- 
fessional training that we can offer is sec- 
ond to none. The fact that your transfer 
students are able to meet our exacting ex- 
pectations deserves the highest commen- 
dation. 

Faithfully yours, 

K. A. Bush, Professor and 
Head of Mathematics 
University of Idaho 


& 


From Dr. Hal O. Hall, formerly of 
Belleville Township Junior College, Belle- 
ville, Illinois, we have received the follow- 
ing story of “Stanley X” which points out 
one of the many important ways in which 
junior colleges are helping to meet the 
needs of worthy students: 

“Stanley was a bright boy, but unfort- 
unately his family was in very restricted 
circumstances due, principally, to the 
fact that his father was gradually losing 
his eyesight. His high school freshman al- 
gebra teacher noted that he had unusual 
aptitude in mathematics and encouraged 
him to take the mathematics and science 
courses that would lead to scientific pur- 
suits or engineering. Stanley pursued these 
courses in high school and was a strong 
A-B student. 

“He then enrolled in the Belleville Jun- 
ior College and pursued the same curricu- 
lum for two years, distinguishing himself 
with high marks. All of the time he was in 
high school and junior college he worked 
part-time to help finance his high school 
and junior college education and to help 
his family. 

“He was awarded a full two-year 
scholarship to Washington University in 
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St. Louis and was regularly on the dean’s 
list. During his last two years of college at 
Washington University he continued 
working part-time to support himself and 
his family. 

“During his senior year he was given 
many opportunities to travel around the 
country at the expense of some of the 
larger corporations for interviews. 


& 


There is a greal deal of interest in the 
Congress regarding what the federal gov- 
ernment may be able to do to improve 
education, especially science and math- 
ematics and certain foreign languages. 
Public attention has been focused largely 
on the impending tidal wave of students. 
Numbers are important, of course, and 
expansions must be made to provide edu- 
cation for them. However, the more im- 
portant issue is one of quality of teaching 
and learning for all students whether they 
be those who are above average in ability 
or just average. What can the federal gov- 
ernment do to stimulate the several states 
and their political subdivisions and insti- 
tutions independently organized? We be- 
lieve that the following can be done: 


1. State studies and surveys should be made 
in every state as they have been made in a 
number of states to date. These studies should 
include all kinds of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, both public and private. On the basis 
of the facts the states can then formulate plans 
for expansions and improvements. Without 
all the facts, it is difficult to see how any 
state can do adequate planning. The federal 
government could provide modest subven- 
tions to stimulate lagging states to make their 
surveys. 

2. Some formula for matching funds could 
be devised to provide better teaching facilities 
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for all types of colleges and universities. There 
is no particular point in granting scholarships, 
or increasing the enrollments, unless there 
are good facilities to educate students. We 
would not argue that funds should be pro- 
vided on a 50-50 basis; probably a 25-75 
basis would be sufficient, but it would be 
enough to help financially and would likely 
stimulate action in many places. 

3. It is well known that there are consid- 
erable numbers of outstanding students who 


generous scholarship plans. All states could 
have them if they would. Federal grants on a 
matching basis would stimulate action. We 
suggest the matching grants for scholarship 
because we firmly believe in the role of the 
several states for the education of their youth. 

4. There is no one way to attain more and 
better education. In order to achieve this goal, 
there must be adequate facilities, enough good 
teachers, financial support for students who 
need it, and above all motivation and desire to 
learn and advance in knowledge and wisdom. 
We know about a college which was almost 
ruined by scholarships. Enrollments were 
greatly increased as a result of these extensive 
grants, but funds to provide additional fa- 
cilities were lacking, teachers’ salaries were 
inadequate, and because the college did not 
have enough endowment and income from 
other independent sources to match the dol- 
lars in the scholarships, the college found it- 
self in an embarrassing situation. 

For all colleges, simply to increase the 
number of students by means of scholarships 
is not the answer. You might compare this 
situation with a proposal to provide about 
one-half or less of the price of meals, send 
large numbers of people to dining rooms that 
would then be too small, and expect the pro- 
prietor to provide meals worth twice as much 
as the patrons could pay! Scholarships do 
not pay the full cost of education. They do not 
provide funds for buildings and equipment. 
They help the student and the student only. 
Therefore, we believe that any sound pro- 
gram to advance and improve education must 
be concerned with all factors in education. 


”, “He finally decided to spend the Pres- — simply do not have sufficient funds to pay for 
ent year working on his master’s degree in a college education. The federal government 
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National Science Foundation grants 
$47,400 for junior-community college 
teachers, announced Dr. Max S. Smith, 
Assistant to the Vice President, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
The fund was awarded to the University 
to conduct a summer institute for teachers 
in science and mathematics in junior-com- 
munity colleges and will cover stipends for 
45 teachers for the six-weeks’ summer in- 
stitute in 1958. It is the first grant of its 
kind ever made by the National Science 
Foundation in that it is planned specifi- 
cally for junior-community college in- 
structors. Both the grant itself and the rec- 
ognition of the two-year colleges in this 
important field of education are greatly 
appreciated. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges suggested the possibility 
for this undertaking to the University and 
has supported the request with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The outcome 
is encouraging and will be a source of im- 
provement in teaching science and math- 
ematics in the junior colleges. 

“This grant brings added recognition 
to the importance of the junior-college 
college movement in American educa- 
tion,’ Dr. Smith declared in a press re- 
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lease. He further stated that “there is an 
unprecedented demand for teachers of 
physical science and mathematics at the 
post-high school level of instruction be- 
cause the junior-community college offers 
instruction in both the first two years of 
college work and in varied terminal pro- 
grams of a technical-institute nature.” 

And he continued that “the develop- 
ment of this proposed institute shows fur- 
ther the belief Michigan State University 
holds that the two-year college movement 
in the United States warrants the atten- 
tion and assistance of the University.” 

There will be four main objectives for 
the institute program, according to Dr. 
F. B. Dutton, head of the Michigan State 
University Science and Mathematics 
Teaching Center. These are: 


1. To improve the subject matter compe- 
tence of the participating teachers. 

2. To strengthen the capacity of these 
teachers for motivating able students to 
consider careers in science. 

3. To bring the teachers into personal con- 
tact with prominent scientists on the sum- 
mer institute staff with the view of stim- 
ulating their interest and increasing 
their prestige professionally. 

4. To effect greater mutual understanding 
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and appreciation of each other’s teaching 
problems among the teachers of science 
and mathematics. 


Invitations to apply for the institute will 
be directed to the 15 junior colleges in 
Michigan and all other junior and com- 
munity colleges in the United States. 
While the grant will offer financial assist- 
ance to 45 qualified applicants, the insti- 
tute will be open to others who may not 
receive stipends. Stipends will provide for 
tuition and fees, also $75.00 per week plus 
other allowances for dependents and 
travel for those who may be approved. 
Junior college teachers who may be inter- 
ested should request applications from the 
Michigan State University Science and 
Mathematics Teaching Center, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

A seminar in moral and spiritual values 
in junior college education will be held at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California, June 23 to July 11, 1958, and 
will be subsidized by The Danforth Foun- 
dation. Fellowships will be provided for 
25 junior college teachers, covering tu- 
ition, board, and room. While the scholar- 
ships are primarily for teachers, other 
staff members and administrators from 
accredited junior colleges may apply. The 
seminar will be directed by Dr. Clarence 
P. Shedd, Professor Emeritus of Religion 
in Higher Education, Yale University, 
and now Visiting Professor of Religion in 
Higher Education, Pacific School of Re- 
ligion. Two basic seminars will be 
conducted: Contemporary Religious 
Thought in America, conducted by Dr. 
Merrimon Cunniggim, Dean, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University; and Philosophies and Prac- 
tices in the Support of Moral and Spirit- 
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ual Values in Public Higher Education, 
conducted by Dr. Seymour A. Smith, As- 
sociate Professor of Religion in Higher 
Education, Yale University. For further 
information and applications write to: 
Dr. Clarence P. Shedd, Director, Dan- 
forth Seminar, Pacific School of Religion, 
1798 Scenic Avenue, Berkeley 9, Cali- 
fornia. 


Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina, announces a new 
program of graduate studies for prospec- 
tive junior college teachers. It will be for 
two years in Biology, Business Education, 
English, Health-Physical Education and 
Recreation, Library Science, Math- 
ematics, Music Education, and Social 
Studies. Normally, applicants should have 
had two years of teaching and a college 
record of at least B. A stipend of $3,000 
will be paid to those selected on the basis 
of $1,000 for the first year and $2,000 for 
the second. The program is designed to 
give the student both graduate study in 
his major field and internship teaching ex- 
perience at the freshman and sophomore 
levels under the supervision of experi- 
enced college teachers. The program will 
begin with four-fifths graduate work and 
one-fifth teaching and end with two-fifths 
graduate work and three-fifths teaching. 

From July 21 to August 22, Dr. Jesse P. 
Bogue will teach graduate courses at Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College in jun- 
ior college education. Three courses will 
be offered: Junior College Instructional 
Program; Organization, Administration 
and Supervision; and Seminar on the 
Junior College. 

Persons interested in either or both of 
the above programs may write to: Direc- 
tor of Graduate Studies, Appalachian 
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State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina. 
& 

The University of Michigan has re- 
ceived a grant of $400,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York for grad- 
uate fellowships and for Fellows in College 
Administration. Applicants for the grad- 
uate fellowships should have completed 
a minimum of one year of graduate work, 
or have had experience in college teach- 
ing or administration, and have mature 
plans for the study of higher education. 
Stipends will vary from $500 to $2,500 
for the academic year. From three to seven 
Michigan Fellows in College Administra- 
tion will be chosen annually from candi- 
dates who hold the doctor’s degree or its 
equivalent, have had three or more years 
in college teaching or administration, and 
who have shown unusual competence and 
personal qualifications for educational 
leadership. Preference will be given to 
those between the ages of 25 and 40. Sti- 
pends will vary in amounts, depending 
upon individual needs, but in general will 
be sufficient to provide the Fellow with 
sufficient funds to live in Ann Arbor. Sub- 
ject to a reasonable maximum, this 
amount may, in many Cases, approximate 
the current salary plus necessary traveling 
expenses. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to: Dr. Algo D. Henderson, Di- 
rector, Center for the Study of Higher 


Place 
Buffalo, New York 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Peoria, Illinois 
New Brunswick, N.]J. 
Troy, New York 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Storrs, Conn. 


Purdue University 
Georgia Tech 
Bradley University 
Rutgers University 
R.P.I. 

University of Minn. 
Michigan State 
University of Conn. 


Sponsoring Institution 
University of Buffalo 
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Education, Room 2442 U.E.S., University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Engineering Manpower Commis- 
ston of Engineers Joint Council and the 
Scientific Manpower Commission an- 
nounce a number of utilization confer- 
ences in which many junior college people 
should be interested to participate. In 
general, the topics for consideration in- 
clude (1) incentive to develop maximum 
potential of scientific staff, (2) ways in 
which the use of technicians increases the 
productivity of professional personnel, (3) 
the value of educational opportunity in 
the community, (4) the selection and 
training of scientific personnel, and (5) 
status and recognition of technical per- 
sonnel. The conferences are planned to 
stimulate local action. The person to con- 
tact is the collegiate official in charge as 
listed in the schedule below. Those who 
wish to attend should write for particulars 
and exact dates for the conferences. 

Junior college personnel will find the 
conferences of special interest and value 
with respect to items 2, 3, and 5, as well 
as items 1 and 4. Junior college people 
are urged to attend and participate. 

A nursing workshop will be offered by 
the University Extension and the School 
of Nursing, University of California at 


Berkeley, from June 23 to July 11, 1958, 


College Official 
Dean Paul Mohn 
Dean George Hawkins 
Dean J. W. Mason 
Pres. H. P. Rodes 
Dean C. C, Easton 
Dean Paul Hemke 
Dean A. F. Spilhaus 
Dean D. E. McFarland 
Dean Harold Jorgersen 


Date 
Feb. or Apr. 
March . 
March or April 
March 
April 
April 
April; May 
Spring, 1958 
Spring, 1958 
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in Developing Associate Degree Programs 
in Nursing Administration, Organization, 
Curriculum, and Instruction. Administra- 
tors responsible for college programs or 
for the operation of hospitals as well as 
general faculty members and nurse edu- 
cators will be provided with opportunities 
to explore their particular concerns in re- 
lation to the associate degree programs in 
nursing. Applications and further infor- 
mation may be secured from University 
Extension and School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 
Registration will be limited. 


* 


The Board of Directors and Faculty of 
Grand View College, Des Moines, lowa, 
held open house in celebration of the com- 
pletion of the college’s new science build- 
ing on Sunday, January 26. Construction 
of the one-story building was started on 
January 17, 1957. The building has an 
area of 7,500 square feet and houses 
physics, chemistry, and biology labora- 
tories, an auditorium-type lecture room, 
a classroom, faculty offices, and lobby and 
storage space. 

The exterior is of steel panels, glass, and 
brick. The building has its own heating 
unit, with thermostatic controls that pro- 
vide area heating. Opaque plastic “sky 
domes” provide indirect natural lighting. 

Dr. Ernest D. Nielsen, President of 
Grand View College, said the science 
building is the first part of a long-range 
building program for the college. He said 
the next building, a gymnasium, is to be 
built in the near future. 

Completion of the new science building 
has provided needed space for the student 
union and library. The biology laboratory 
was housed in a frame building on the 
campus and is now used as the student 
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union. The physics laboratory was located 
in the administration building, and this 
space will be used to provide expansion 
of library facilities. The gymnasium, in 
which the chemistry laboratory was previ- 
ously located, will be razed in the near 
future to make room for the new gym. 
* 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, received in September, 1957, 
from the estate of Andrew A. Fadness a 
check for $24,323.95 and a deed to a sec- 
tion of land in McHenry and McLean 
Counties in North Dakota. B. W. Teigen, 
president of Bethany, writes in the Bulletin 
of the college: 

“This gift has, to say the least, en- 
couraged all of us who are interested in 
Bethany and its cause. It has again re- 
vealed the power of God’s Gospel to 
change people’s lives; it has strengthened 
our faith in Bethany’s cause, because we 
see the Lord’s hand in providing our 
school with this magnificent gift at this 
particular time.” 

* * 


Chowan College, Murfreesboro, North 
Carolina, has launched an Enlargement 
Campaign Effort designed to secure 
$750,000 as a part of its $1,395,000 De- 
velopment Program. The money will be 
used to construct a much needed new 
girls’ dormitory, cafeteria, library, busi- 
ness and secretarial training building, 
boys’ dormitory, administration and class- 
room building, and an extension to the 
Graphic Arts Building. With these ad- 
ditions Chowan will be enabled to enroll 
500 boarding students and at least 150 
commuting students. The new buildings 
will allow the college to offer additional 
courses and provide better living facilities 


for the students. The Baptist State Con- 
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vention has increased its allocation and 
this year will give over $112,000 to Cho- 
wan. 


* & 


San Mateo Junior College District, San 
Mateo, California, will be able to finance 
a unified campus for the College of San 
Mateo and to purchase a site for later de- 
velopment of a second junior college in 
the northern part of the District as the 
result of a three-to-one majority vote of 
a bond issue approved in October, 1957, 
for $5,900,000. 

During 35 years of distinguished pio- 
neering, the College of San Mateo has 
been housed in makeshift quarters, and 
for a time operated three widely separated 
campuses. Currently 3,000 day students 
and 5,000 adults in the extended day pro- 
gram are crowded into two campuses sep- 
arated by a freeway. The proceeds from 
bonds, together with existing cash re- 
serves and funds realized from the sale 
of District Properties, will provide a $9,- 
500,000 permanent campus planned for 
an initial enrollment in 1961 of 4,000 full- 
time day students and will also provide 
$600,000 for the purchase of the site for 
the second junior college according to 
Julio L. Bortolazzo, President and District 
Superintendent. 

Credit for the triumph is widely shared. 
Literally hundreds of devoted men and 
women made the college cause their own. 
Their devotion, intelligence and hard 
work carried the day. The president of the 
college provided inspiring leadership and 
was confident throughout. Dr. Bortolazzo 
stated, “The people . . . have expressed 
their interest and willingness to maintain 
junior college facilities for the expanding 
college level enrollments in the 1960's. 
This bond issue guarantees the young men 
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and women of the San Mateo junior col- 
lege district the first two years of their 
college education.” 


* & 


Del Mar College, Del Mar, Texas, will 
build a vocational and technical center on 
a nine-acre tract near Cliff Maus Airport 
donated to the college by owners of the 
tract. A recent $700,000 bond issue will 
finance the building. 

First construction will include five shop 
buildings equipped for instruction in weld- 
ing, auto mechanics, industrial electricity, 
electronics, drafting, industrial instru- 
ments, cabinet making, machine shop, 
radio and television. Two classrooms and 
a small coffee shop will be in one building. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
approved locations of buildings to be 
erected now as not being in the Cliff Maus 
flight pattern. When the city’s new air- 
port has been completed, and Cliff Maus 
abandoned, it is planned that the voca- 
tional technical center will be expanded 
by the addition of more shop and class- 
room buildings and an administration 
building. 

With expansion of the center more 
emphasis will be placed on technical rath- 
er than vocational training. Vocational 
training now offered is training in manual 
skills not at college level. Technical train- 
ing is vocational training plus such things 
as science and mathematics and is at col- 


lege level. 
* 


Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Wilburton, Oklahoma, has received a 
total of 81 enrollment fee scholarships 
which it has awarded to high school stu- 
dents for the 1957-58 school year. The 
project, which has been in existence the 
past five years, is sponsored by the Wil- 
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burton Lions Club, explained Dr. E. T. 
Dunlap, president of the college. Many of 
the scholarships were awarded high school 
seniors attending the annual Senior Day 
at the college last year. The remainder 
were awarded students under existing 
college policy on scholarships. 

Among the factors considered in award- 
ing these grants are leadership, scholar- 
ship, need, and geographic location. Dr. 
Dunlap went on to say that all valedic- 
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torians and salutatorians of classes in the 
immediate areas served by the college are 
eligible for scholarships. “On behalf of 
the staff and student body of the college 
I should like to express appreciation to 
the business and professional people who 
have contributed to this fine program 
which helps many worthy young men and 
women in a start to a college education,” 
Dr. Dunlap stated. 


This | tried and Found Helpful 


Using Essay-Type Examinations 
Frances E. Oakes, Kendall College, Evanston, Illinois 


Many students entering college have 
had little experience with essay-type ex- 
aminations. By mid-semester these stu- 
dents usually reveal their lack of ability 
and sometimes draw a poor grade, not 
from lack of knowledge but from lack of 
ability to handle the examination. 

In freshman composition courses, the 
writer uses the mid-semester examination 
as a learning device with a follow-up ses- 
sion later in the term, usually just prior to 
the final examination, on how to read, 
interpret, and write essay-type ques- 
tions. Students read their answers aloud 
in class where the miniature essays are 
judged on a basis of content, thought, and 


form. Failure to be specific, to include suf- 
ficient content, to budget time, to interpret 
the question correctly, and other problems 
which the students may meet in the real 
examination are quite easily detected and 
noted by the class. With a briefing in such 
mechanical matters of examination, stu- 
dents have an opportunity to show what 
they have learned and are not penalized 
by lack of understanding or inability to 
handle test questions. 


The name of Floyd L. Younger should appear as the 
author of “An Effective Aid in Teaching Life Science” in- 
stead of H. Lynn Sheller in the Janauary Journal. 
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Rossins, WILFRED W., WEIER, T. ELLIOT, 
AND STocKING, C. Ratpu. Botany: An 
Introduction to Plant Science (2nd 
ed.). New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1957:-Pp. ix + 578. $6.95. 

This book is a revised and improved 
edition of a text used in the first edition 


in more than 250 universities and colleges. 
The authors are members of the staff of 
the College of Agriculture of the State of 


California at Davis, California. This cen- 
ter of research and experimentation was a 
good cradle for the first edition, and the 
second edition shows increasing maturity 
with good readability and freshness in 
treatment. 

The order of topics is sound from a 
teaching and learning viewpoint. The text 
is by no means to be thought of as a sub- 
stitute for good teaching but is rather de- 
signed to help students anticipate and 
understand the classroom presentation of 
the topics. If every item presented in the 
text were to be completely mastered by 
every student, it would require more than 
the conventional time allotted in a one- 
year course. However, the topics are ar- 
ranged in such a fashion that the text 
could be well adapted to use in a course 
covering the minimum essentials in a one- 
half year course. 


The introductory chapters give a brief 
bird’s eye view of botany in its relation to 
people and to other sciences and the plant 
world in its more obvious regional types. 
Chapter III gives fundamental definitions 
of terms related to classification and a 
tabulated summary of 15 phyla names 
and 12 classes under the various phyla. A 
brief explanation of the basis of binomial 
classification is well presented. 

Chapter IV gives a general view of a 
complete seed plant in preparation for a 
detailed discussion of cells, stems, roots, 
leaves, flowers and fruits in the chapters 
to follow. 

Chapter V gives an excellent summary 
of the parts and functions of a typical 
plant cell with illustrations showing all 
the parts explained and discussed in the 
text paragraphs. The functions normally 
performed by the unit parts of the cell are 
briefly explained and then succinctly sum- 
marized in numbered emphasized ideas 
under the physiological headings: (a) 
Absorption (b) Diffusion (c) Photosyn- 
thesis (d) Digestion (e) Respiration (f) 
Assimilation and (g) Reproduction. 

Chapters VI, VII and VIII deal with 
the exterior morphology and _ interior 
cytological relationships of tissue systems 
of stems, roots and leaves of Angiosperm 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


types. Photographs ranging from life size 
views to magnification ranges through 50, 
100, 150, 200 and to 500 diameters are 
used abundantly. Line drawings and dia- 
grams are excellent. Magnification ratios 
are given with each picture. 

Chapters IX through XI give brief 
summaries of “Soil and Mineral Nu- 
trition,” “Transpiration, Conduction and 
Absorption,” and “Photosynthesis and 
Respiration.” The chemical emphases in 
these three chapters are generally good, 
but in a few places, names are given with 
no suggestion of the formulas involved. 
Improvement in this respect might be de- 
sired. 

Chapters XII and XIII on flowers and 
fruits are long, detailed, and precise. Well 
selected photographs and line drawings 
make the text understandable. The size 
ratios of the pictures in this section are 
few. 

Chapter XIV dealing in general with 
what is currently believed in the field of 
genetics is an unusually well written chap- 
ter. Chapter XV gives a general survey 
of factors and conditions controlling plant 
growth. 

The chapters in the next 220 pages give 
well selected examples of the life history 
developments of sporophyte and game- 
tophyte anatomy, cytology and mor- 
phology of fossil and current plant phyla 
of the 15 phylum types introduced first 
in Chapter III. The presentation is so 
voluminous that much selection is possible 
and either a cursory or detailed presenta- 
tion is possible, according to the time 
limits of the course. 

VERNON E. Woop 


ANDERSON, VIVIENNE, AND DANIEL R. 
Davies, Patterns of Educational 
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Leadership (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). Pp. vii + 
248. $3.95. 

Patterns of Educational Leadership is 
based on the premise that wholesome, 
effective human relationships can be 
used in approaching and solving success- 
fully many of the major problems in the 
field of educational leadership. A number 
of case studies illustrating typical human 
relations problems are presented at the 
beginning of each chapter. These studies 
represent problems met frequently by 
administrators, teachers, parents, com- 
munity representatives, and pupils. A 
follow-up text focuses attention on basic 
techniques and principles of democratic 
administration involved in the incidents. 

Each of the following major phases of 
the administrator’s responsibilities occu- 
pies the attention of one chapter of 
this book: 1. Faculty leadership, 2. The 
Curriculum, 3. Planning and developing 
a community school, 4. School commu- 
nity relationships, 5. Working with par- 
ents, 6. Non-teaching staff, 7. Student 
body. 


The final chapter, “Portrait of a Lead- | 


er,” relates incidents which indicate that 
improvement in administrative behavior 
is a definite possibility. This improvement 
may begin with insight or by way of a 
continuous study of one’s job and one’s 
self in the job. 

The Tri-Dimensional Concept of Edu- 
cational Administration is_ presented. 
This concept was developed through the 
cooperation of a wide range of adminis- 
trators, school board members, executives 
in several callings, and representatives 
of other professions, and was an out- 
growth of the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration in the Mid- 
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dle Atlantic Region (The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation). 

According to this concept it is neces- 
sary to distinguish among three groups 
of related elements: 

1. The job description—what the ad- 
ministrator must know, and how to do it, 
such as providing and maintaining funds 
and facilities, obtaining and developing 
personnel, improving educational oppor- 
tunity, maintaining effective community 
relationships, sensing problems and sur- 
veying their aspects, relating problems 
to people, predicting and deciding, etc. 

2. The man—the human factors per- 
tinent to a concept of administrative 
leadership, such as the physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional and spiritual capacities. 

3. The social matrix—all the pressures 
and forces of society which establish and 
set limits for the job as well as influence 
the thinking of the man and set the 
values by which he adjusts himself 
and is judged. These include: state of 
the economy, manpower needs and utili- 
zation, cultural and educational needs, 
patterns of thought, belief and value. A 
checklist for administrator appraisal with 
relation to these three elements is also 
provided in the final chapter as well as an 
additional checklist which helps further 
to analyze the man, the job, and the so- 
cial matrix in which the man functions. 
The items on this final checklist includ- 
ed: 1. Integrity, 2. Organizational ability, 
3. Ability to sense needs, 4. Realistic 
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grasp of problems, 5. Understanding of 
the impact of today’s society on problems 
and personalities, 6. Protecting human 
personalities, 7. Spirit and originality. 

The author closes his book with the 
following admonition: 

“Think of actual men and women ad- 
ministrators you know personally; an- 
alyze their philosophies and their opera- 
tional techniques; notice the personality 
and leadership differences that exist 
among them. Then analyze your own con- 
cepts of leadership and your own method- 
ology in working with people and solving 
actual problems. 

“It is up to you, Mr. Administrator, to 
develop and utilize the creativity, the 
technical knowledge, and the methods of 
working productively with people that 
are indispensable prerequisites of today’s 
educational leaders—if we are to build a 
successful dynamic program of education 
for America’s youth and adults.” 

The reviewer believes that this book 
will be of assistance to the administrator, 
who is just beginning or has had several 
years of experience, in solving his prob- 
lems in human relations, whether these 
problems arise with other administrators, 
teachers, or with citizens. The applica- 
tion of the principles involved should be 
valuable in assisting the administrator to 
develop techniques adequate in dealing 
with daily problems. 


Jack RopcErs 
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3 Books from Prentice-Hall . . . 


COLLEGE PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


by WENDELL SLABAUGH, Oregon State College, and ALFRED 
B. BUTLER, State College of Washington 


THIS NEW TEXT FEATURES AN UNUSUALLY COMPLETE INTEGRATION OF THE 
four basic areas of physical science. This integration is based upon the 
successive treatment of mechanical, electrical, chemical, heat and nuclear 
energy, followed by an immediate application of the fundamentals of these 
forms of energy to geology, astronomy, meterology and other areas in 
physical science. A firm understanding of the basic principles and methods 
which have the greatest importance to the student is provided and ac- 
cordingly there is a maximum of correlation throughout of the various | 
areas of physical science. The problems are thought provoking and entice | 
the student to consider other, original, applications of the principle. , 
608 pp. * Pub. March,1958 ° Text price $7.95 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING, Introductory, 
5th Edition 


by HARRY A. FINNEY and HERBERT E. MILLER, University of 
Michigan 


A complete revision throughout of the most widely used text for both ac- 

counting and non-accounting majors. Problems and practice sets have been 

added. The earlier chapters have been made easier, yet they preserve a 

sequence that introduces the accounting cycle in a logical order. This edi- 

tion contains material dealing with such subjects as installment sales and 

branch accounting, job order and process cost accounting, the nature of a 

budget and the use of accounting data in making policy decisions. Little : 
of consequence has been ieemnad from the previous edition. 

757 pp. * Pub.1957 °* Text Price $6.95 


ECONOMICS: An Introduction to Analysis and 
Policy, 2d Ed. 


by G. L. BACH, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
This new edition is focused on the theme of economic growth and develop- 


ment. Problems and policy issues concerning economic growth are em- 
phasized throughout. Other features of this edition: extensive new chapters 
added; new section on macro-economics, merging neo-classical and Key- 
nesian analysis in the light of postwar experience ; micro-economics section 
completely re-written; completely updated, including figures, examples, 
and policy problems. 


846 pp. * Pub.1957 ° Text price $6.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ | 
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